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HUDSON 


Rides the Crest 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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1041 Sold in Two Days s 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 
15th—Opening Days for This New Model— 


Dealers Sold to Users 1041 HUDSONS 


This new-model HUDSON—for 1916—was first 
announced in the newspapers on June 13th. About 
the same time announcement was made in Farm 
Papers and weeklies covering America. All an- 
nounced these four great innovations: 


The Yacht-Line Body 
The Lustrous Finish 
More Room and Luxury 
A $200 Price Reduction 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 15th— 
the opening days—every HUDSON showroom in 
the country was crowded to the street. Every road 
around brought farmers to see this newest car. 

Many thousands of men were turned away. There 
was no chance for demonstrations. Even careful 
inspection was almost impossible. Yet 1041 men in 
those two days bought these new-model HUDSONS. 
In those two days men paid $1,400,000 for a HUD- 
SON model none had ever seen before. 


The Avalanche 


June 14th and 15th broke every record in the sale 
of high-grade cars. We knew the avalanche was 
coming, but the actual demand amazed us. All over 
the country motor car buyers had been waiting this 
new model. We held our announcement until 
dealers could get reasonable stocks ahead. 

But the first two days sold nearly half a month's 
output. By the time this appears our deliveries of 
this new model will reach 4500, probably. We are 
building 115 per day. But that will hardly begin 
to supply the men who want this HUDSON car. 


Came Like a Comet 


It was only 22 months ago when this HUDSON 
introduced the new-type Six. It was designed by 
Howard E. Coffin, the famous HUDSON designer, 
and weighed under 3000 pounds. It cut fuel and 
tire cost in two. 

The price was $1750 then, but that price was the 
season's sensation. To sell a high-grade Six under 
$2000 was considered impossible then. 

The demand for that car was far ahead of supply. 
The next season we doubled our output and brought 
the price to $1550. On that model last summer we 
were at times 4000 cars oversold. 


On this new model we doubled our output again, 
and brought the price to $1350. In but a few months 
this new-type car has quadrupled the HUDSON 
output. It has changed the whole idea of a class car. 
Today it dominates in a conspicuous way the field 
of the quality Six. 


No Car Like It 


HUDSON popularity brought many a follower. 
Within a few months there were dozens of makers 
building cars in the Light Six class. 

But Howard E. Coffin and his engineers had then 
spent three years on this HUDSON. They were 
working all the time to improve it. They worked 
out countless refinements. Within 20 months they 
had added to this HUDSON 51 distinct improve- 
ments. And our multiplied output had brought the 
price down to $1350. 

Today this HUDSON finds no rival in sight of it. 
Such a car at such a price is impossible with small 
productions. Many of the best of HUDSON 
features are not found in other cars. Today you can- 
not find even second choice to the HUDSON if you 
seek a high-grade Six. 


New 1916 Features 


This new-model HUDSON brings out the Yacht- 
Line body. It shows for the first time the Lus- 
trous finish. Each coat is baked on in enormous 
ovens. It has a roomier tonneau, a wider rear seat. 
It has disappearing extra seats to double the tonneau 
room. 

It has enameled leather upholstery. It has deep, 
luxurious cushions. 

And it has, above all, the approval of owners. 
Many thousands of men have proved out this HUD- 
SON on millions of miles of road. Any owner will 
endorse this to you as the perfect car. 

Go see it before our summer output is sold. Now 
you can get an early delivery. Later we fear that 
you cannot. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster, 
$1350, f. o. b. Detroit. New Cabriolet, $1650. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HUDSON service is one of the best HUDSON developments 


It insures continued satisfaction. Ask us to explain it. 





August, 1915 
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SUCCESSFUL 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


FARMING 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of ony s ge 4 
ment and every advertiser in Suceessful F 
will not knewingly accept advertising from a zoe 10n 
Advertisements for tobacco, patent = 


yneern. 
7 tines, Liquos or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertisi are not accepted under any condi- 


tions. Our rT are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Suecessful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
yertiser te the homes of our frien 

We will not knowingly introduce a@ dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farm and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank ond gescontce his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our gaurantee 
covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
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Extra Credit, Secret Terms and Jubilee 
Sale on home things. 
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Chickens 


Bought Auto 


The old reliable porker may never relin- 
quish his title of Chief Mortgage Hoister. 
But when it comes to providing funds with 
which to buy the motor car, the unassum- 
ing hen demands recognition. You will 
agree with the statement in the preceding 
sentence when you have read the article, 
“‘Chickens Bought Auto,”’ in the September 
number of Successful Farming. On a home- 
stead in Montana lives a widow with three 
daughters. Their home is ten miles from 
town. Certainly they needed a car, but 
were able to make little progress toward 
getting one. Then the idea came to the 
mother, ““Why not make the chickens buy 
the auto?” And that is just what they did. 
The story of this unusual accomplishment 
is interesting. It may set you thinking on 
the greater possibilities of poultry raising. 
Read this story in the September number of 
Successful Farming. 





What About Your 
Seed Corn? 


Present indications are that the seed corn 
question will be a live issue this fall and 
next spring. Weather conditions have been 
such that in many localities good seed corn 
will probably be scarce. Our editors are 
making a thorough investigation of condi- 
tions throughout the country with reference 
to seed corn: They will, in the September 
number of Successful Farming, give a gen- 
eral review of the seed corn situation along 
with some suggestions on the subject that 
may be of value to you. 





Live Stock Loans 


“T hate to see eastern money lying idle, 
western grass going to waste, and millions 
of people going meatless."" So says E.. W. 
Ferguson, Jr., in an able article entitled 
“Loans on Live Stock,"’ to appear in Suc- 
cessful Farming for September. Mr. Fer- 
guson discusses a subject of vast importance 
in the interests 6f producer and consumer. 
This question should have serious considera- 
tion. We have personal knowledge of many 
subscribers of Successful Farming who could 
put money in cattle to good advantage and 
with entire safety to the investors. Read 
this important article in our next issue. 


Other Good Things 
Watch for Them 


The three excellent articles mentioned 
above are only a few of the many interest- 
ing features that will appear in September 
Successful Farming. That issue will be a 
big book of 68 or more pages containing 
dozens of good articles and special 
features for the youngsters as well as the 
grown folks. The September number will 
really be a family affair. 
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You will miss a big 
mental treat unless 
you read September 
Successful Farming, 
from cover to cover. 
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Simple Remedies for Constipation , 42 
Squibs From a Farm Wife's Notebook. . j 48 
The Bread Mixer and Kneader....... : ‘ 42 


Our Subscriber’s Information Bureau is 
for the benefit of all our Successful Farm- 
ing family. Its business is to furnish in- 
formation to our subscribers upon ques- 
tions which are puzzling them. 

The members of this Bureau are author- 
ities in their particular lines and they are 
in close touch with authorities in almost 
every other line. Hence, they can give 
you reliable information upon almost any 
subject. They are at your service. Make 
use of them. Be sure to write your name 
and address plainly on your inquiry. 





Extra Credit, Secret Terms and Jubilee 


Sale on home things. 


Be sure to see rEvda 45 | 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Leader Then, Leader Now 


HIS is a reproduction of the first ad- 








Saturday Evening Post 


vertisement of a popular-priced light- 
weight six; a six weighing less than 3000 pounds 
and selling for less than $2000, It sounded the open- 
ing of a new era in the automobile industry, the Era 
of Light Sixes. It announced the new Chandler at $1785. 
It announced a car destined to become quickly recognized 
as one of America’s really great automobiles. 


Exhibited in Chicago at the time of the Automo- 
bile Show February, 1913, Chandler pioneered the 
way for light-six domination in public popularity. 
And Chandler pioneered with a car so good, so right, that— 
notwithstanding the influx of other light-sixes that soon 
rushed into the market—we have maintained Chandler 
leadership with this model and grown to a production of 
Ten Thousand cars for this year. 


And now— 


(HANDLER SIX $1295 


Standing pat on this model, as far as all its 
essential features of design and construction 
are concerned, devoting to it all the Chandler 
mechanical genius, refining it and beautifying 
it and adding to it always the newest features 
of equipment, we have been enabled to make 
extraordinary price reductions from season to 
season and still give greater value. 


From $1785 this price last year went down 
to $1595. And this year down to $1295. 


No other car of like size and character has 
caught up with the Chandler price. 





No Other Car for Less than 
$2000 Gives You All These 
Features 


Bosch magneto and Bosch spark 
Davia electric generator and Gray & 
starting motor; Rayfield double-jet carburetor; gen- 
uine Mayo Mercedes type radiator; cast aluminum 
motor base extending from frame to frame; three 
silent and enclosed for driving motor atin 
imported annular ball bearings; silent worm-beve 
rear axle; auxiliary seats in tonneau of touring car 
are instantly adjustable and fold away entirely out 
of sight in back of front seat; genuine hand-buffed 
leather upholstery; Stewart vacuum gasoline feed; 
Golde patent one-man top, covered with genuine 
Neverleek; Ji | curtains; ewart-Warner magnetic 


P 3; Fir table rims; complete 
incidental equipment; and the 


Marvelous Chandler Motor! 


plugs; Gray & 
Davis electric 














In practical effect, Chandler offers you a 
$1785 car for $1295. And we ask you to try 
to match its value in cars that sell for hun- 
dreds more. 


Look them all over, all the well known 
makes. Study them carefully. Compare them 
part by part withtheChandler. Compare them 
with the Chandler for comfort and power and 
snap and finish and style. Then you will re- 
alize how much it means to you as a pur- 
chaser that the Chandler was right in the first 
place and that the Chandler manufacturing 
policy has been a policy of devotion to this 
one model. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car 
or Handsome Roadster, $1295 


See the Chandler at your dealer’s without 
delay, or write for new catalog now. 





CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1108-1138 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York City Office: 1890 Broadway. 


Cable Address: Chanmotor. 


August, 1915 
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THE WELL BALANCED FARM 


Proportionate Parts Make Successful Whole 


By LESTER J. MEREDITH 


HE whole farm must be managed on a far-seeing basis 
if the most benefit is derived from the use of farm manures 
and the growing of soil-improving crops. There must be a 
proper balance between the number of acres of grain and grass 
and clover grown on the farm. It is not as simple as going 
into the market and buying chemicals; it is much easier to 
pay out $2 or $3 for nitrogen in a commercial form, where $1 
would suffice to grow the same amount, besides furnishing 
considerable palatabl » and nourishing food for live stock. This 
kind of farming requires thorough knowledge, and anyone not 
willing to study the problem will ultimately be compelled 
to buy chemicals to stimulate his soil to produce crops. 
Sow Clover and Timothy 
In seeding clover it is usually advisable to mix it with timothy 
and allow the grass and clover to occupy the land two years, 
especially if a cultivated crop is grown in the rotation. In 
this way we have a place for the farm manure where it can be 
used as a dressing to help grow more manurial substances to 
plow under, instead of allowing its available fertility to be used 
up in large part by the first corn or cultivated crop. If it is 
applied to the new seeding it makes a big crop of hay which 
if fed on the farm adds greatly to the supply of farm manure. 
If it is our real aim to make the grass and clover crops do 
their best work for us we must make the conditions favorable 
for them to make a heavy growth. The larger the crops of 
clover and mixed hay we harvest the more nitrogen and humus- 
forming materials go back to the soil in the roots and stubble 
of the crop. For many years we plowed our clover sod under 
after cutting one crop of hay, but I am beginning to see differ- 
ently now. 
Crop rotation is a great aid in securing and conserving the 
soil fertility made available by tillage and growing soil improving 
crops. No two plants root at the same depth. Each feeds 


naturally upon an area of its own. The roots of pe feed the 


crops that succeed them in the rotation. Each crop has its 
own particular way of gathering nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. In the decay of the roots of a plant that can get potash 
easily, another plant that cannot so acquire it finds it prepared 
at hand. Clover affords an excellent example in its nitrogen 
supply to other plants that do not possess the power of ob- 
taining their nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
Crops Require Different Rations 

Different crops remove different quantities of the materials 
of growth from the soil and atmosphere. Where potatoes take 
35 pounds of potash, they require but 11 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, yet a crop of wheat removes more phosphoric acid than 
potash. Now if potatoes follow potatoes the supply of potash 
will quickly diminish. Rational crop rotations exhaust the soil 
equitably of the elements of plant food, either in the soil or 
added by manure or commercial fertilizers. In order to main- 
tain a supply of humus and nitrogen in our soils it is highly 
necessary that we devote more attention to growing grass 
and forage crops and practice a balanced system of crop grow- 
ing. 

Balance of Capital 

One of the first things to be considered is the correct balance 
between the capital invested in land, buildings, equipment and 
live stock, and that invested in such things as seed, fertilizer 
supplies for the home and the money needed to pay labor and 
carry on the business. What is a proper balance a these 
different forms of capital? It is difficult to fix any definite rule. 
Some well-posted authorities place it at about 20 per cent. 
rhat is not too high under present conditions. Much will 
depend upon the location of the farm, the kind of live stock 
produced and other factors surrounding the business. 

Many farmers are land poor, that is, they have so much 
capital invested in land that they lack the necessary circulating 
capital to put it on a money-making basis. Others have so 
much invested in farm machinery and equipment that the 
depreciation in value is likely to be a heavy item, sometimes 
owing to wear, oftener owing to improvements which render 
it out of date, or a reduction im price. The sum of these items 
must be properly apportioned according to the actual saving 
in the labor wae le ae on the farm. Expensive machines are 
not desirable, if they are used for a small amount of work, 
because of the fixed charges which must be borne by each acre 
of the crop they serve. The remedy lies in the proper balance 
between the number of acres of the crop produced and the 
cost of the machine. 

There should be a proper balance between the number of 
horses kept on the farm and the amount of team work to be 


performed. The expense of maintaining a work horse is a 
large item. It may be as much as $100 a year; it cannot be 
less than $50. When this is added to interest, taxes and the 
depreciation of horses no argument is necessary to convince a 
man that he should get the most out of every farm horse. One 
of the guiding principles in business is to h»ve no unproductive 
machinery a capital. Idle horses are au especially bad in- 
vestment because they must eat, anyway. 

For these reasons it is more profitable to keep brood mares 
for farm work. Either the colt or the work will more than 
pay for the keep of the mare and she will do nearly a full 
season’s work while breeding. It is not necessary to lay her 
off more than a few days immediately after foaling. A colt is 
a source of expense only during the first year. A pair of two 
year olds will do light work on the farm. Three and four year 
olds will pay for the food and care while growing into their 
education. If a mare fails to breed she still produces an in- 
come at work on the farm. Looked at from either viewpoint 
the mare is the most profitable for farm work. 

Economy of labor 

One of the most complicated problems on the average stock 
farm is that of establishing a proper balance between the 
amount of labor to be performed on the farm and the number 
of available farm laborers. To make the problem more com- 
plicated there are unfavorable seasons and unexpected factors 
to contend against. Therefore, any system that will distribute 
the labor continuously over the year, and furnish the help with 
the right amount of work at the right time, and give the owner 
means of contending against unusual factors is a desirable one 
Different crops demand care and attention at different seasons 
and live stock call for the greatest attention when crops re- 
quire the least. By an intelligent selection of crops which fit 
nicely into a general scheme of rotation and the selection of 
livestock which fit together, the labor problem is evenly balanced. 
Many scientific farmers have failed because they have failed 
to take into account this important economic question of the 
proper balance between the amount of labor to be performed 
aa the number of available hands. 

Crop rotation is a great economic factor in balancing the 
farm labor problem and greatly economizes the acreage cost of 
tillage. By growing small grains, grasses and cultivated crops 
it is possible to keep the help busy continuously. The hay 
crop seems to conflict with the cultivation of cultivated crops, 
but fortunately early haying and crop cultivation can be sand- 
wiched together without cutting down the hay when the weather 
is wet or threatening. The interference of these crops is fre- 
quent and cannot be avoided. The amount of hay one can 
profitably harvest without seriously interfering with the cul- 
tivated crops sets the limit of the number of acres that should 
be kept in meadow. Beyond this, however, the hay becomes 
a competitor which requires extra labor or a reduction in the 
area of cultivated crops that can be planted. If possible it is 
best to hire extra hands during haying and harvesting and not 
neglect the crops that need cultivating. It is a situation where 
one must weigh the value of his crops against the wages of 
extra men and get them if he can. In many sections it is the 
common practice to hire additional help in June and use them 
during the rush of haying, harvesting and cultivating. 

Seeding Winter Grains 

Winter grains and oats seem to be complementary. The 
wheat or rye is sown in the fall and harvested before the oats. 
This suggests that the farmer can take advantage of the seed- 
ing of these grains in the fall and by combining wheat growing 
with other small grains grow a larger acreage of mall grain 
than by growing one variety alone. By sowing a portion of 
the small grain in the fall it saves the time of the men and teans 
during the rush of work in the spring and helps to distribute 
the work over the year. The wheat crop ripening before the 
oats means a more even amount of work at harvest time. The 
only objectional feature of growing these two crops on the 
same farm is that they occupy the same place in the rotation 
of crops, although on some farms the rotation is lengthened a 
year and the wheat succeeds the oat crop and the land is 
reseeded with grass and clover. 

When two crops require labor at the same time, the question 
of which one to grow should be settled by keeping a record of 
the cost of the labor, seed and fertilizer required to produce 
them. When crops are being grown that do not require labor 
at the same time one cannot be guided by such a record. Some 
crops require quite an amount of labor, but it comes at such a 
time as not to conflict with other farm work. These crops are 


Continued on page 29 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAVE OLD SEED CORN 
F you have any of last year’s seed corn on hand, take the best 
of care of it until assured that there will be plenty of good 

seed corn from this year’s crop. Do not depend upon your own 
condition alone to influence you in this matter. You may be 
fortunate in having old seed corn, and at the same time in secur- 
ing new seed corn from this crop, but thousands of other farmers 
in the corn belt may be less fortunate and need your old seed 
corn before another spring comes. 

Save all the old seed corn until you know just what the situ- 
ation is. We will keep you informed as best we can. Maybe it 
will sell for two or three dollars a bushel as seed instead of at 
market price for feed. 


ROAD PATROL 

F the railroads gave as little heed to the upkeep of their 

roadbeds as is given to the care of our highways in the coun- 
try, there would be so many wrecks they would be bankrupt. 
They keep their roadbeds in condition by daily care. They 
patrol the roads constantly. 

The only way to keep a good country road in condition and 
do it cheaply is to patrol it all the time and give it constant 
attention. It is far cheaper to hire one man and team to 
prevent ruts, holes, and broken culverts and bridges than to 
make spasmodic attempts at overhauling the roads by large 
forces of men who know little about road building or upkeep. 

There is not a better road than a good dirt road. A good dirt 
road is only possible under skilled care by a man who knows the 
underlying principles of dirt road upkeep. And no matter 
what the road is surfaced with, gravel, macadam or what not, 
a patrol system of upkeep is best for the roadbed and easiest 
on the taxpayers. 

BANKERS WITH A VISION 

E believe in “giving the devil his dues,” if bankers will 
pardon the expression. No one knows better than those 
who have had the best interests of agriculture at heart, how 
bankers in certain localities or sections have blocked the pro- 
gress of better farming. And in these sections there has been 
no hope of improvement until the bankers be: 
the new order of things, repented of their sins and began to 
assist in the work of reorganization of agricultural methods. 

Banking is so closely allied to farming that the two must go 
hand in hand. There can be no divorce with alimony, for where 
these two interests quarrel and separate, alimony is unthinkable. 

The southern states in particular have been long kept from 
making progress because the bankers were only bankers, and 
not in close touch with the planters. Up North the bankers 
take a greater interest in agriculture, because most of the 
bankers own farms. But in the South they have forced the 
planters to a one-crop system of ruinous farming because they 
lacked a practical knowledge of farming. 

But we have examples of banker Saul smitten with blindness, 
and cured of it, after which he sees a great light, a better day 
for agriculture and consequently for banking. Take Arkansas, 
yas smitten with the curse of the one- 


This state w 
crop system of farming, cotton—and mortgages. The two 


ame converted to 


for example. 


always go together, one-crop farming and mortgages. The 
bankers and merchants had the planters in financial slavery. 
Such a condition only forced the planters to still greater depths 
of poverty and hopelessness. It is a sad story, but we have a 
sequel. 

There was an invasion of that state by Professor Holden and 
his men who preached diversified farming. They went at an 
opportune time, for the war had knocked the bottom out of the 
cotton market. They told the bankers that they must finance 
the farmers in a new system of agriculture or they never could 
break away from cotton. And they preached the gospel of 
live stock, and crops to feed man and beast. 

The bonkers of Arkansas saw the vision and got behind this 
new order of things and every bankers’ meeting became an agri- 
cultural meeting. They boosted; they helped finance the farmers 
for silos, live stock, better barns, and they became fire brands 
that kindled enthusiasm in better farming throughout the state. 

The result. Cotton planting was reduced about twenty per 
cent this season and other crops have taken the place of cotton 
to this extent. And this is only a beginning. Silos are being 
built. Thousands of head of live stock have been put on the 
farms, alfalfa, Soudan, cowpeas, corn, wheat, oats and garden 
stuff have appeared where nothing but cotton was raised. 
Arhansas is coming to her own because the bankers responded to 
the vision. 

OVERLOOKING HOME BETTERMENT 
O one can say anything against the farmer who buys an 
auto. It is one of the necessities of farm life, and does 
more than most anything we can think of to make country life 
worth living. So long as the farmer has need of any means of 
transportation he has great need for the auto. 

But do not overlook some other needs. Let not the auto 
deprive the home of its piped water system so that the women 
need not go to the well for water. And do not substitute the 
auto for the bath tub and inside toilet. Have both. The family 
that can afford an auto can afford a good lighting system, and 
a good heating system. You can buy many home conveniences 
for the price of an auto tire. 

If the women were given to choose between having an auto 
and having equal value in some of these household modern 
conveniences what would they say? “Let us have both, we 
ean afford it!” Can you? Maybe, and we hope so. 

THE GREAT STATE FAIR 
T is befitting that every business house take an invoice of 
its goods, its assets and liabilities, at the beginning of 4 
new year. It is quite proper for the President to see the great 
navy pass in grand review now and then, that we may know 
how much we have for our money. 

It is very important that a great agricultural state like 
Iowa stand at attention while the varied products of the farm 
pass in review, as it were, at the close of the growing season. 
This can only be done at the state fair. -Statistics are all right 
if understood, but to see the greatness of a state you must see 
her products, as well as her figures. Nor are the products 





alone the live stock and farm crops. It is the people of a state 
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it make her great, and there is no better opportunity to see 
the people of a state than at her state fair. 

lhe most marvelous change has taken place in transportation. 
The railroads last year refused to give the Iowa people excur- 
sion rates to the state fair. Did that keep them away? Not at 
it. The farmers came in their automobiles and packed that 
part of the grounds set aside for the parking of autos, solid with 
They snapped their fingers at the railroads. They travel 

their own private cars just like railroad officials, and they 

le their own excursion rates. Will the roads learn the lesson 
cater to the people, or force them to abandon railroad 
vel? 

The Iowa state fair is a great show. But so are the other 
state fairs. Kansas will try for the first time holding a free 
state fair, no gate admission charges. The state fair is an educa- 
tional event paid for by the people. It should have public 
It does one good to mingle 


patronage because it is worthy. 
with the crowd and see what a state can produce. 

Visitors to the Iowa fair are welcome at the publishing plant 
of Suecessful Farming. We will gladly show you through the 
building, so you ean see how the big little paper is printed. 





THE CORN OUTLOOK 

HROUGHOUT the corn belt the season has been very 

adverse to the best interests of the corn grower. Con- 
tinued cool weather, accompanied with unusual rainfall, has 
not only hindered the growth of such corn as was seasonably 
planted, but drowning out has made it necessary to replant 
quite late such fields as floods have damaged or destroyed. 
Water has been very slow to leave the low places, and this has 
delayed replanting until it is doubtful if such replantings will 
amount to anything. 

Some have wisely forsaken the idea of getting a corn crop from 
infavorable fields this year, and have resorted to millet or other 
late-planted crops. Some fields will be sown to alfalfa, vetch 
or grass this month, rather than let them stand idle throughout 
this season. 

Some corn is on well drained land and has suffered only from 
cool weather, and this corn will advance rapidly if the necessary 
hot days and nights come in time. But on the whole, most of 
the corn is far behind its usual development and laying by has 
heen delayed into haying and harvest time, which increased the 
difficulties of the farmers this year in securing sufficient help to 
keep things going. 

The chances are there will be a shortage of sound corn, and 
the price of marketable corn may be very good, but the farmers 

ist be prepared to take care of an unusual amount of soft 
corn, which is unmarketable. 


THE COST OF WAR 
D, ACLAND, financial secretary to the English treasury, 
. said at a meeting recently that the war is costing England 
$150 every second. If this is so, it is costing $12,960,000 a day 
for that one nation, and it is a safe guess that none of the other 
nations are getting off any cheaper. 

Who is going to pay the bills? Every living citizen of those 
nations will be war taxed until the third or fourth generation, 
unless they repudiate the war debts and start all over again. 
\nd yet we find people in this country erying out for the United 
States to jump into the fight. We are still paying interest on the 
wars we have had and there is no desire on the part of tax 

i\yers to increase our national debt by getting into a war that 
would add millions of expense every day. 

Whenever you hear anybody talking in favor of war just 

k how much cash he is willing to put up for a fight, and ask 

im to be the first volunteer to fight. It is easy to talk war, but 
ghty hard to lie in the trenches to be shot at, or to have the 
fe and children working their fingers raw to pay a war debt. 

\\e do not want war. There is no sense in it. 


THE MODERN FARM PICNIC 

HE editor was at a farmers’ picnic over in Illinois the other 
day where there were some seven or eight thousand people 
sent. They went by train and auto for miles, and quite a 
iew buggies were there, but the great bulk of that enormous 
wd got there in farm-owned autos. I took a count and cen- 

s of over 300 autos myself and didn’t get a third of those there. 
Che auto has revolutionized the farm pienie and farm gather- 
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ings of all kinds. It enables families to get together who live 
so far apart that it would be out of the question to do so with 
buggies. The auto enables farmers to enjoy frequent meetings 
because of the speed in getting together, have a good time, and 
get home quickly to do the chores. 

Is there a demonstration in hog cholera treatment, cr any- 
thing else? Does the agricultural college want to run an auto 
tour of the county to visit the best farms? Should they get 
together to discuss a creamery, or a cooperative movement of 
any kind? Call the whole countryside together at a farmers’ 
picnic and success is assured, weather permitting. 

The Funk Farm picnic demonstrated how it is possible to 
assemble thousands of farmers out in the country in a get-to- 
gether meeting. As we get better roads these events will become 
even better. Possibly more small pienics will do more good than 
such large ones held only annually, but, at any rate, get together 
socially. That is how country life is made worth while in a 
community 


WEED LAWS AND WILD FLOWERS 

ERE is where business and sentiment are going to mix, 

Riding on the train the other day I noticed tha the see- 

tion men were cutting the weeds along the track in compliance 

with the state law. Cluster after cluster of brilliant flowers 

stood in the midst of fallen weeds, showing that whoever 

swung that scythe purposely left the pretty flowers uncut, 

while he slashed down the rank weeds. That section man de- 
serves a medal. 

The situation is just this: We must have state weed laws, 
to compel farmers and railroads to cut the weeds along the 
fences and roadsides and tracks, so that these places may not 
be a seed breeding ground to infest the fields. The intent of 
the law is good. Most weed laws are not sufficient. One cut- 
ting a year will never rid us of weeds, nor can two cuttings, 
though that helps. 

But there is another side, the sentimental, the beautiful. 
Our railroad tracks are about the only places left where we 
see the beautiful wild flowers. One cutting a year has not 
destroyed many of the most beautiful wild flowers. 

Along our roadsides with the perpetual scraping and the 
tramping of animals, these wild flowers have largely disappeared 
and ragweed and sweet clover cover the ground. But the rail- 
road tracks are veritable flower gardens all summer. 

May we have many a wise and sentimental section man who 
will spare the wild flowers when he cuts the weeds along the 
railroad tracks 


SILOS AND SOFT CORN 

_ every prospect for an abundance of soft corn this 

season, due to the backward and unfavorable season, it 
behooves every farmer to be prepared to handle a soft corn 
crop. This can best be done through the silo. But because the 
silo saves every bit of the crop, it stands to reason that it does 
not take many acres of corn to fill the ordinary silo. What can 
be done with the rest of the crop? 

Silage is good only as feed for live stock. You cannot sell it. 
Therefore, the problem resolves itaelf into one of securing as 
many head of live stock as possible to eat as much silage as 
possible and thus save as much soft corn as possible. It is 
evident that securing extra live stock from your neighbors will 
not be possible for they, too, will need them to eat their silage, 
large hay crop, and soft corn. 

It will be well to look around for a possible supply of calves, 
steers, or sheep in advance of the real need, so that if the season 
is not late enough to mature the corn, and soft corn is inevitable, 
then you can buy feeders from the West, or from neighbors 
who may be forced to sell. 

It will be well also to look ahead to the possible need of credit, 
or cash, with which to erect a silo, or buy a bunch of steers or 
sheep. A silo is a good investment, and if an off year should 
drive any farmer into erecting one, he may count this as a 
blessing. Many a man has been forced into prosperity by ad- 
versity. 

The corn farmer may or may not be hard hit, according to 
the condition of corn at frost time. He who depends upon sell- 
ing his corn, having no means of consuming a soft crop, can well 
be alittle uneasy this year. He, too, better be figuring on a pos- 
sible use of soft corn. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By HERMAN B. WALKER 


ITH public attention occupied and the newspaper head- 
W lines monopolized by the wars in Europe and Mexico, 

railroad rate increases, the Thaw trial and a few 
other large international affairs, the fact that the United States 
began work this summer on the construction of the government 
railroad system in Alaska has all but escaped notice. As a 
matter of national importance and interest, however, the begin- 
ning of this big job, which marks the first step towards the 
opening to development and settlement of our last great terri- 
tory, probably has as great meaning and will come to rank in 
history with the building of the Panama canal. 

Private enterprise tried to build the big ditch at Panama, you 
remember, and fell down on the job. Uncle Sam tackled the 
job and finished it. Private enterprise made a botch of trying 
to build irrigation plants in the West, and Uncle Sammy had 
to take off his coat and build the dams and ditches. Private 
enterprise had a chance to develop Alaska, but the Guggen- 
heims and Morgans refused to build railways or open up the 
country unless the government gave them the whole territory 
for doing so, and consequently Uncle Sam is doing this job 
himself. That is history everywhere, in every part of the world. 
When private enterprise has fallen down on a job, or has given 
up a big undertaking because there was not enough quick prof- 
- in it, governments have stepped in and finished the work. 

Very likely there are many readers of Successful Farming 
who have an idea that Alaska is a cold barren country, where 
only Eskimos and reindeer can live, where there is ice and snow 
the year around, and where the only reasons for building a rail- 
road are to dig out the gold, copper and coal in the frozen hills 
and tundras. Well, if you have this idea of Alaska, get rid of it. 

Seward’s folly,” they used to call Alaska, because of his 
advocacy of its purchase. The purchase price for this great 
territory was $7,200,000. Down to last year, the cost to the 
government of administering the affairs of the territory has been 
about $30,000,000, and the income in taxes, ete., received from 
there about half.that amount. In the thirty-eight years since 
we bought the territory, however, the value of minerals and 
other products shipped out of Alaska has been nearly half a 
billion dollars. Of course, you'll guess right as to the most 
valuable produc t of Alaska up- to-date. Gold. We've taken 
more than $200,000,000 worth of gold out of the territory. 
Now guess what has been the next valuable product. Fish. 
Products of Alaskan fisheries have been upwards of $150,000,000 
and the fishery experts say that we have only begun to develop 
the fisheries. The waters of southern Alaska are said to be the 
greatest fishing grounds in the world, swarming with fish of a 
hundred edible varieties, while up to now about all we’ve been 
doing has been to catch and can the big salmon that swim up 
the streams to their spawning grounds. 

An Agricultural Country 


But what I started to tell you was that the men who know 
Alaska best predict it will be a great agricultural country. 
That surprises you, doesn’t it? To be sure, that does not mean 
that all parts of Alaska can be farmed. Far from it. But there 
are great inland valleys throughout the territory, adjoining 
British Columbia, which have practically the same climate and 
soil as the vast plains of Alberta and Saskatchewan, with a mild 
northern climate, and which are capable of producing enormous 
crops of hay and grain, and supporting large numbers of animals 
and human population. 

Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? Well, stop and think about 
it for a minute. What makes crops grow? Sunshine and 
warmth, naturally. And every spot on the earth’s surface has 
the same amount of sunshine during the year. In the temperate 
one we get this sunshine almost equally divided into days and 

ghts throughout the year, with a little more in summer than 
n winter. In the heart of the great Tanana Valley of Alaska, 
the sun shines about two hours a day in December. On March 
2Ist the days and nights are of equal length. One June 22nd 
the sun shines twenty-two hours in the day. From March 2\Ist 
to September 21st, during the summer and growing season, 
this part of Alaska actually has more sunshine than California 
or any other spot in the United States. 

Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Russian provinces of 
Archangel, Vologda and Olonetz, lie in about the same latitude, 


have about the same climate as Alaska, and support a popula- 
tion of more than 11,000,000 people. Alaska is about as big as 
all of these countries put together, and at present has a total 
white population of face 35,000 people. When the railroads 
in the western part of the United States were built, the govern- 
ment gave the promoters and builders most of the land along 
the routes to get the roads built, and the people who came there 
to settle, to develop the country and to support the railros Js, 
had to pay a big bonus to the roads to get title to the land and 
the right to use it. In Alaska, the government is building the 
railroads, without the purpose of making any profit out of their 
construction or operation. When they are finished, instead of 
the railroad having land to sell, the government will have all the 
land to give away to settlers. The building of this road, begun 
this summer without any fuss or feathers and with hardly a 
newspaper mention, means opening up to settlement free land 
on which two million families may find homes and a living. | 
don’t know what you think about it, but to my mind this is a 
much more important work than building big battleships and 
training armies to kill men. 


True Public Utilities 
HEN the Alaskan railway bill was before Congress, 
W Secretary Franklin K. Lane wrote a letter to Senator 
Key Pittman, in which he said, in part: “To build 
these railroads ourselves and control them may be an experiment 
but such a plan does not suggest scandals more shameful or 
political conditions more unhealthy, than many we have known 
in new portions of our country under private ownership. And 
in the end we will befree to establish and maintain our own chosen 
relationship between Alaska and the rest of the United States 
unhampered by threats of confiscation or the restraining hand 
of any merely selfish influences. We can only secure the high- 
est and fullest use of Alaska by making her railways subordinate 
to her industrial and social life and needs—true public utilities.” 


Why Not In United States? 

F course, we haven’t quite got to it yet, but when you 
O stop to think about it, why is not what Secretary Lane said 

of railroads in Alaska equally true of railroads in the 
United States? If it is wrong to allow the Morgans and Guggen- 
heims to own all the coal and copper in Alaska, how is it right 
to allow them to own and control all the coal in Pennsylvania, 
all the iron in Michigan, all the copper in Minnesota? If we can 
secure the highest use and development of Alaska only by 
making her railroads true public utilities, owned and operated 
to serve the industrial and social needs of the country without 
the “restraining hand of selfish influences,” how can we hope to 
secure the fullest development and prosperity in the United 
States until we have destroyed the power and influence of these 
same “restraining hands?” 


True, But Not Strange 
GS vise I wrote my letter for last month I have made a trip 


of several thousand miles through the Northwest, and have 

talked with hundreds of people from all sections, in all 
walks of life. The most astonishing thing I féund on my trip 
was that more people were talking about prohibition than 
about any other one subject, and they were all talking prac- 
tically the same way. I can remember less than half a dove 
men who were not in favor of National prohibition. Here's 
a prediction, something I seldom make. The United States will 
be dry within ten years, with a National law forbidding either 
sale or manufacture of liquor. And I doubt, personally, if Billy 
Sunday, William Jennings Bryan or the Anti-Saloon League 
will have had much to do with making it dry. The fact is that 
rum and business have disagreed. The man who drinks cannot 
compete in business with the man who does not drink. It is 
hard, and getting harder, for the man who drinks to get a jcb, 
or to keep it after he gets it. Among professional and business 
men, those who are known to drink liquor are not trusted as 
fully as their teetotal competitors. Who is the example in the 
community you point out to your boy—the man who drinks, 
or the teetotaler? That tells the big story of why the United 
States is going dry. 
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WILL THE BUBBLE BURST? 


Sidelights On the Land Value Situation 


By MRS. F. A. NISEWANGER 





is called an agricultural nation 
and, with certain breaks in the 
chain, its farms do extend from New 
England to the Pacific coast, and from 
the Canadian border to Mexico and 
the Florida Keys. But when we, in 
the United States, talk of “farms,” 
we think of the so-called middle west 
as the nucleus—our agricultural 
Board of Exchange. Here are found 
serious problems; here their solution 
should worked out and harmful 
tendencies checked before they spread 
and become a general menace. 
Statistics that cannot be disputed 
show that in our old-line, supposedly 
most dependable farming states there 
is a steady, yearly increase in the 


B' the world, the United States &@ 





G, If the present condition is a 
speculation bubble—unless it is 
the exception that is to prove 
the rule—it must, in time, fol- is possible. There can only be a 
low the natural law of expan- 
sion to the point of annihilation, 
and burst with a spattering of 
soapy drops that will leave some 
people sneezingly bewildered, 
and others with smarting eyes. 


7) iorate through use; but when it is 
year after year farmed for the biggest 
possible yield with the least possible 
outlay in the shape of scientifie culti- 
vation and conservation, since these 
cost something in proper machinery, 
labor and fertilization, just one result 


little variation in the matter of time. 

The pessimists, then, would seem 
to have a strong argument when they 
prophesy a crashing land market, and 
in proof point out farms six and eight 
miles from town that fifteen years ago 
were listed for $50 an acre and have, 
during these fifteen years, been 
farmed to death on a monotonous 
corn and small grain rotation, and yet 
4 are now held at from $125 to $175 








price of land; in the number of new 
recruits that join the restless horde 
of shifting, tenan, farmers; and in the exodus of good farmers 
to the cheaper lanas and newer environment of the north and 
west—and Canada. 

Frankly, the situation in many of our best farming communi- 
ties is grave, even menacing. When undesirable conditions con- 
tinue and, what is worse, become aggravated from year to year, 
thoughtful people are forced to stop and consider possible causes 
and wonder how much of a strain the system can stand. Forced 
to wonder, too, just how much of the noticeable unrest and yearly 
migration is necessary or can be laid at the door of high priced 
land, and how much is the result of habit and an exaggerated 
sense of injustice. 

In the heart of the Mississippi Valley the strings seem stretched 
taut. How much more strain can they stand? Farms there 
have doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled in market value 
in the last fifteen years. Sometimes because they have been 
reclaimed from a useless condition and made truly valuable, 
but in many cases without having increased one bushel in pro- 
ductiveness, or having even deteriorated in that respect through 
ignorant or selfish cultivation. 

Are Land Values Inflated? 

The paramount question there, just now, is this: Is the pres- 
ent land situation the dangerously inflated real estate dealers’ 
bubble that certain observing people are gravely stating that it 
is, or is the comparatively recent, rapid, increase in land values 
based on the safe old economic principle of supply and demand? 

In other words, are the sellers of the farms and the commis- 
sion men the only ones who benefit by the high prices, or are 
the buyers to be honestly congratulated on securing clear titles 
to their 80 or 160 or more acres, even though each one did cost 
from $150 to $250 or $300? If the situation is healthy, condi- 
tions, even though abnormal, will adjust themselves naturally, 
for higher priced land is proving a paying proposition in cer- 
tain places; but if the present condition is a speculation bubble, 
unless it is the exception that is to prove the rule, it must, in 
time, follow the natural law of expansion to the point of annihi- 
lation, and burst with a spatter of soapy drops that will leave 
some people sneezingly bewildered and others with smarting 
eves, 

Recent purchasers, in this case, will suffer the fate of their 
brothers in other lines who buy on an unstable rising market 
and must submit to loss in a sudden slump; but earlier buyers, 
who have held their farms for years, merely growing wealthy 
mentally as market values increased, will simply lose a few 
pipe-dream thousands. Others will not be greatly affected one 
way or the other for, fortunately, the productiveness of land is 
not always measured byit sselling price; but unfortunately, on the 
other hand, increased valuation does not always mean in- 
creased productiveness—and therein lies the danger. Deter- 
loration in value coupled with marked increase in price does 
look like ruin, but the bubble has not yet burst, although some 
of its pretty tints are fading. 

The agricultural colleges of the chief farming states agree 
that the greatest curse of the farming world—the greatest pro- 
ducer of foul and wornout farms—is the too-prevalent present 
system of tenant farming. A three-fold curse, by the way, react- 
ing on farm, tenant, and landlord. 

here are a few splendid, sane, exceptions, but the landlord 
generally wants as much net income as when he farmed the land 
uumself, or if he is a speculator instead of a retired farmer, he 
wants In rent rather more than legal interest on an inflated 
land valuation. In either case, the tenant, in order to make a 
living, must either materially lower the cost of production or 
rapidly use up the fertility of the soil, which means a poorly 
cultivated, weedy, and run down farm, or a soil that is ruthlessly 
robbed, or both. When land is farmed right it does not deter- 


per acre, and similar land nearer 
town and market listed consider- 
ably higher. And increased valuation brings increased rent. 
No one with money is in business for his health. The invest- 
ment must be made to pay fair (an elastic term) interest, so grain 
rent has increased from one-third to two-fifths or one-half. 
Cash rent has also advanced but is not yet the equivalent of 
the probable selling price of half the crop, so that it is the best 
proposition for the tenant unless the element of crop uncertainty 
is too great. 

So far as I know, the owner of a 160 acre farm adjoining a 
little western Iowa town of 2500 population holds the banner 
for the display of landlordly nerve by taking as rent one-half 
the crop plus one dollar per acre cash. He places the value of 
the land at $300 per acre and says with cold business sense, 
“T must mave enough rent from the farm to pay fair interest 
on $48,000 or I might better sell and invest the money else- 
where.” Perhaps the fact that he did not pay anything like 
$300 an acre for the land has nothing to do with it, for if he 
should sell at that figure he would get $48,000 out of it, so he 
takes that amount as his capital basis and forces us to admit 
the truth of his claim that a dollar that yields no return is a 
negligible quantity and cannot figure in any problem of eco- 
nomics; but half the crop plus one dollar per acre sounds like 
pretty stiff rent. If you figure it out it looks more like usury 
than interest, but so great is the demand for farms to rent— 
particularly those near good market, school, ete.—that this one 
never goes begging for a tenant. They do change rather fre- 
quently, however, for the place is not modern (no silo; only 
fair barns and cribs, and the same small, inconvenient house 
that was used by tenants fifteen years ago when they paid only 
one-third rent) and there is a decidedly small margin for living 
after rent and crop expenses are paid unless the tenant happens 
to be good at “side lines.” The present incumbent is bolstering 
up his end of the bargain by raising pure bred cattle and hogs 
on a small scale—a crop not measured in bushels and hence 
exempt from a rent tax. 

The condition is not yet typical, and it must not be allowed 
to get so. That cash dollar in addition to half the crop is only 
demanded in individual cases, but the “half-the-crop” basis 
is the common thing in numerous near-town locations, and that 
is too high for the best interests of all concerned. A tenant 
can hardly be expected to safeguard the rights of the next 
generation of farmers when it is more than he can do to decent y 
support his share of this generation after furnishing seed and all 
the equipment with which he is to work. 

Iowa gives a brighter picture of tenant farming in another 
160 acre farm, in the eastern part of the state, three miles from 
town. The owner bases his calculations on a $160 per acre 
valuation (certainly a more honest figure than $300) and, hav- 
ing all his own time and a farm steadily increasing in actual 
value, is content with about 5 per cent interest on his $25,600 
capital—$600 cash and one-third the crop from forty acres of 
alfalfa, he to furnish seed whenever the system of rotation de- 
mands the plowing under of an old crop and the seeding for a 
new. 

The tenant, under a five-year lease, is making money and 
will not always be a renter. This last year his corn averaged 
fifty bushels, wheat forty, oats fifty-five and his side lines 
were remunerative: fifteen acres of cabbages brought in $1000, 
four acres of potatoes added another $400, the products of the 
dairy sold for $264.94, and the poultry at $57.50. The gross in- 
come for the year was almost $5000, which paid the $600 rent, 
$190 for labor, the necessary running and crop expenses, and 
left a neat little margin as profit after recompensing the farmer, 
his wife, their eighteen-year-old daughter and sixteen-year-old 
son. 

No, I do not think the collective bubble—the pan of soap 


Continued on page 22 
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PLANS FOR A MODERN HOME 


Suggestions for Convenience and Comfort 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 


T takes lots of time to plan a = 








home and get it right. The 
whole family ought to have 
something to say about the new 
home. Flere has been repro- 
duced the floor plans and the 
elevations of an Iowa home that 


2 Se it would be in a very handy plac: 
The dining room has a sidh od 

a built in the outside wall with . 

LR at oN wide sash above it. A double 
ae ee door or what is generally calle 
a French window takes you out 
onto the nine by seventeen foot 
















































































has many good features in it. i —_ = =" sereened porch. This part of the 
Study the drawings for a minute. — | house has proven to be especial|, 
This is a sensible plan to fol- & = rede £ popular during the hot summer 
low out in home building. It isa i . + months. 
happy medium between the JS —= — T— ——_ All of the downstairs rooms of 
freak California bungalows and ai =, Ine = Eee |= this house were finished off in a 
the old structures that are found = 2 HE = 1E fine grade of oak with the excep- 
on most farms of today. A two = = E | = tion of the kitchen and the rear 
story house gives the most for ——— = ———— wash rooms which were in the 











the money. This one has seven 
rooms besides the bath room and 
the wash room on the first floor. 
The exterior is exceptionally 
pleasing in design. The lower 
story walls are covered with a 
wide cypress siding stained a 
dark brown while the upper walls 
are paneled off and covered with 
stucco. For $3500 this plan 
was worked out with the best of 
materials and workmanship. The 
cost could be lessened consider- 
ably, if a cheaper grade of stuff 
were used, 

The kitchen deserves mention 
first. of all and it was planned 
first and the other rooms cen- 
tered around it in a very conven- 
ient manner. The wall cup- 
boards, the sink, range, and 
table are all found here in a 
handy place for the hard work- 
ing housewife. The ice box located in the rear entry is in a 
handy place. The men who come in from the fields do not 
have to tramp in through the kitchen when they come in for 
their meals. As you enter the house from the rear porch you 
find a good sized wash room where the men prepare t ecanel 
for their meals and then pass in through the hallway into the 
dining room, without bothering the cooks in the kitchen. There 
is also a very useful rear closet where the work clothes can be 
kept. A small toilet room here will also prove to be a very use- 
ful feature in any farm home. 

The arrangement of the rear part of the farm home is almost 
ideal. There is a grade door in the corner. Here you can go 
either down to the basement or up to the fizst floor entry room 
and then into the kitchen. It 1s practically an inside and an 
outside stairway combined. 

Now notice the other part of the house plan—the long living 
roém and the wide fireplace. This room has dimensions, thir- 
teen by twenty-four feet. The ceiling is beamed as is shown 
by the dotted lines in the drawing. At the left of the fireplace 
and under the high windows, you will see a row of bookcases 
built in. A room like this one, when it has been equipped with 
large and heavy furniture and the floors covered with well 
patterned rugs, makes about as cheerful a family gathering 
place as you can find. The fireplace could be omitted and a 
saving of perhaps $200 or more would be the result but the open 
hearth fire during winter evenings lends a certain good feeling 
that makes it worth while at most any price. 

The front ay is not very large but still there is a good 
sized one off from the dining room. As you come in from the 
front. door you enter the small vestibule off from which is the 
closet or a place to 
hang your wraps. 
The stairway, locat- 
ed in the center of 
the house, is a part of 
the eight foot wide 
hall. Directly under 
the main stair is the 
basement stairway. 
This can be omitted 
if desired as there will 
be two cellar stairs 
if this plan is followed 
out exactly like the 














. Sw oe ++ -_ = 
Iowa house was built. Prot poom | tat Eieer Flan 
The space under the lee 4 
stair would make a | £ 
good sized closet and ———7 





common yellow pine. The floors 
are all double, the-finished floor 
being only three eights inch 
thick, but when they were 
smoothed up and filled and waxed 
they were certainly a valuable 
feature to the home. In the finish 
work of this house the total cost 
could be cut several hundred 
dollars if one cared to use the 
cheaper grades of lumber but the 
plan is a good one to follow. The 
man who gets wise to the ins and 
outs of home building will be able 
to arrange things so as to suit his 
pocketbook. 

This is a thirty-six by twenty- 
five foot house, full two stories 
high besides a big roomy attic. 
Every one of the bed rooms up- 
stairs is of ample size and each is 
equipped with a closet. Having 
the bed rooms in the corners of 
the house makes them easy to ventilate. The bath room is found 
in the front part of the plan so that the plumbers can run the 
water pipes down through the pert itions of the vestibule on the 
first floor. It is a fact that in this plan there is hardly any wast- 
ed space. Every square foot is put to work to provide for the 
convenience onl the happiness of the farmer’s family which 
it shelters. Notice that the attic stair opens directly off from 
the hall running up over the main stair of the house. The 
attic will store an abundance of material. It is full height for 
nearly half the width of the house, There are windows at both 
ends so that it will be well lighted and ventilated. If the 
builder wants a sleeping porch for his home he can have it in 
a@ very convenient Ne if he carries out a plan similar to this 
Iowa home. The rear balcony could be extended and roofed 
in, so as to make a very desirable fresh air room, 

Plumbing and heating systems of modern design are not 
found in all present day farm homes but those that are to be 
built will make room for them as they are almost essential 
now days. This house is not a hard one to heat. Usually 
open stairways mean a big coal bill every winter but this one 
is not that way. At the head of the stairs on the second floor 
you will notice a small double door which is kept closed during 
the winter months when the furnace is working. That means 
that only the first floor rooms need be heated and that can be 
done at a very reasonable cost. 

Many farmers who do not care to install all such modern 
improvements at first still consider it a wise plan to build the 
house with the idea in mind of making it modern as fast as 
conditions will warrant. Make the basement at least seven 
feet deep so that the furnace man will be able to install the 
heating system right 
when the time comes. 
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a) Have the pipes 
ore placed in the walls 
a when the house goes 


= nm up and buy the bath 
room fixtures later. 

















Have the house 
wired for meee 
b} -a -= , a lights or gas ore 
NY the plaster goes on 
Bed Room the walls and plan 
for the future. A 
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home but once and 
it’s up to him to se° 
to it that it is a mon- 
ument of intelligent 
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THE MOST VALUABLE ORCHARD 

Mr. C. E. Mincer of Crystal Springs 
Farm, Iowa, might not be regarded by 
some people asa - icularly modest man, 
for he unreservedly claims that his fifteen 
acres of Jonathans constitute the most 
valuable orchard property in the middle 
west. 


Mr. Mincer had a large display of those 
self-same Jonathans at one of the big 


fairs in his locality last fall and they pulled 
down all the prizes in sight, so possibly 
he has some justification for his high 
opinion of his orchard. The trees that 
bear the fruit that brings the top-lofty 
price have a right to the banner wit 
“Champions” on it. Money makes the 
mare go in the fruit business, as well as in 
other lines of human endeavor. 

However, that fifteen acres was not 
always suc h a prized piece of property. It 
is on a hill sloping i in every direction, and 
there was a time, not very long ago, when, 
if it was cultivated, the ground washed and 
guilied badly. If it was seeded down to a 
cover crop, most of the rain ran off down 
the hill and trees suffered from lack of 
moisture. An orchard facing conditions 


like that could hardly be called the most 


valuable in the region, could it? 

But there are ways—modern ways lots 
of people do not know anything about— 
of curing bad conditions in an orchard, 
just as there are modern methods of curing 
some of the diseases hum: anity is heir to 
that the good old doctors of long ago did 
not know about. Here’s the new wrinkle, 
Mr. Mincer doesn’t charge a penny for 
letting us all in on the secret. He says: 

“Last summer we dynamited between 
the tree rows; in fact, we made several 
thousand small cisterns. Although last 
fall and this spring we have had severe 
rains, we cannot find a single wash since 
we blasted. The whole orchard seems 
moist down for six feet (the length of our 
auger) a condition that has not existed 
since we have owned the place. The fruit 
has set this year in perfect condition and 
an exceptional crop is promised. We 
bel lieve we have solved the problem of | 
cultivation for moisture in hilly orchards.” 

Strangely enough, the same idea oc- 
curred to men in the far West and the ex- 
treme East at the same time it struck Mr. 
Mincer out in the middle of the country. 

Professor Bailey of the University of 
Southern California tried it in co state 
and got suc ‘h good results from the ‘‘ 
gen Traps” (that’s what he calls the little 
holes Mr. Mincer terms “‘cisterns”) that | 
h e has written and had published an article | 
describing his experience. 

Then Professor Smith of the U rene. 
of Pennsylvania had dynamite shipped to 

s hillside orchard at Round Hill, Vir- 
ginia, to try out the very same idea. 

The most peculiar feature of the whole 
thing is that Smith, Bailey and Mincer 
— working wholly independent of one 
another. 


periment and all three of them claim to be 
the originator of the method. As neither | 
got the idea from the others and as noth- 
ing on the subject had ever been published 
up to that time, it looks as if all three 
would have to be credited with it. It 
seems to be simply another case of three 
minds with but a single thought. 

And when three men of the caliber of 
Professors Bailey and Smith and Mana- 
ger Mincer simultaneously hatch out a 
new wrinkle in orcharding, it is pretty 
safe to conclude it is OK, or they are all 
high rollers in the fruit growing game and 
two of them, at least (and maybe all three) 
are soil experts as well. 

F ruit growers all over the country have 
been using dynamite for several years for 
planting trees. We presume they will try 


for cultivating now in view of what the 
sharps” have discovered.—F, W. W. 
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Neither of them had any idea } 
that the others were trying the same ex- | 
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famous Colman! 





BIN” Movement 


Enameled. The European war has 
is done. We have plenty of galvanized sheets, but 
are enameling steel sheets. They 
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Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
-++. 600 Enamel Bin, Price... $66.66 
Please } ....1000 Enamel Bin, Price.... 88.83] Par 
Ship } .... 600 Galvanized Bin, Price 90.06 / ,,!"* 
. 1000 Galvanized Bin, Price 118.88 
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A Farm Tractor With 
Your Own Engine 





Ata big saving over cost 


of acomplete tractor. We build 
durable, efficient traction trucks for 
mounting stationary engines of all 
makes from 6 to 50 h. p. 

A first-class farm tractor for an 
outlay of $150 to $275. Simple in 
construction, easily operated. 
Handles all farm imp ements, 
limited only by engine’s power. 

Everything complete ready for mount- 
ing your engine and accessories. 

Write us today, giving description 
of your engine. 

Self-propelling power trucks for all 
purposes. Eliminate horses wherever 
mounted engines are used. Tractorparts, 
wheels, differentials, gears, etc., in stock 
at all times. Also complete tractors with 
écylinder or 2-cylinder engines, 


















aring. Reliable. A proved com- 
fort. Prompt delivery. 
p Cool 
Write for price and free circular. 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
138 N. Jefferson St.,. CHICAGO 


KILL CHICKEN MITES 


ee, moths, and menenmneee tnmtentty with Mh ne 
migators”. New, r~/ ouie. are yey 
S man, Thousands sold. Used 
| Send trial 2 for 25c, B toc hoe. 2 for $1.00, post 
trial order or write for circular. Money back if not 
| satisfactory. (1) 
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| F. A. THOMPSON & CO., 643 Trombiey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


| ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box50B, Quincy, Illinois 
im oo tome AG ENTS 
ae without eiocuety 1 MEN AND WOMEN 
= pee oe Tei taabie — Here’syour opportunity to 
be: Make Money Quick— 


Sure and Easy selling the 
New STAN DARD Belf- 
Heating Iron, Positively 
the Best Self- soatiog izes 
made.NoPROTRU 
TANKS—NO PUMPS— 
no hose or wires. PRICE 
LOW. Sellsitself. All year 
business. Profits Large. 
NO Experience necessary. 
Elegant Sample Case for workers. Send No Money 
ey write for full description and MON EY-MAKING 
NS and how to get FREE SAMPLE. Address, 


6. BROWN MFC. CO. 4616 Grown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HIS season is staging a three ring 


circus. We have had corn plowing, 

haying, and grain ¢utting all in full 
swing at the same time. ag oe spring 
certamly mixed our plans. A big acreage 
of corn was hardly plowed once over the 
first of July. Much of it was not planted 
until the middle of June. Since corn plant- 
ing time began this has been about the 
most backward season I can remember. 


Soft. corn will be plentiful this fall and 


the question is, how is the man without | 


cattle and hogs going to handle it. The 
men who have been growing and selling 
corn the last few years have been having 
their inning. Now it looks as though the 
man who has staid by his cattle was going 
to have his turn. 


War horses seem to be the quest of 
every horse buyer just now, and the mar- 
ket on that class is good. Usually it is the 
fellow with the big horses who is popular 
with the horse buyer. Now the man with 
the little horses is being sought after. It 


looks like a fine chance to get rid of the} 


misfits and start right with bigger horses, 
If it were not for the war demand, this 
ass of horses would be almost worthless. 


Agents are one of our common farm 
pests. They do not attack the crops but 
they work havoe with a lot of valuable 
time. Last week I saw a pair of them 
waste two good hours for my neighbor and 
his team. I like to be courteous to every- 
body and I expect the same treatment im 
return. If a man is so dense or so indiffer- 
ent that he will stick around that long, 
he will hurry his business a whole lot if he 
has to follow you across the field a few 
times in order to talk. 


I am opposed to the agent method of 
doing business anyway. Most of my neigh- 
bors buy their nursery stock from agents. 
We buy ours direct from some reliable nur- 
sery and save from 50 per cent to 150 per 

ent by doing it that way. Then, it is the 
poorest kind of practice to do business 
with strangers anyway. An establishment 
doing business in a regular way and adver- 
tising in a reputable paper that guarantees 
ts advertisements is a safe proposition. 


We are waging a war on mites just now. 
We got so busy with the field work that 
we neglected to care for the hen house and 
now we find it too thickly inhabited. In 
order to be up to date in our warfare we 
are using gas. Closing up the hen house 
real tight and burning sulphur in there 
destroys the enemy in whole armies. 


We shipped our steers the other day and 
in spite of high priced corn, a snowy win- 
ter, and a ternbly muddy spring, sold them 
at a profit. Our salvation was the cheap 
gains they made on silage, corn fodder and 
prairie hay before we fed them heavily on 
grain. A heavy grain ration for a long 
time is wasteful. Weneed to make more 
beef and milk out of the kind of material 
it is hard to sell. 


A movement is on foot to secure the 
proper cleaning and disinfecting by federal 
authority of all stock cars for interstate 
shipment. The charge for this would 
naturally revert back to the shipper. 
Practically all shippers would be willing to 


NOTEBOOK 





‘taken to prevent a repetition of last win- 
ter’s scourge. Live stock health protec- 
tion looms up much bigger now than tariff 
protection. 


Whether a calf is sucking a cow or being 
fed by hand, he needs come corn to make 
beef fast. It doesn’t need to be ground, 
| just shelled. Make the big cattle eat lots 
of rough feed and let the little fellows have 
lots of in is policy in cattle raising. 
They will never make the returns for a 
bushel of corn again that they will while 
getting milk. 


No matter what side of this war a person 
sympathizes with, he cannot but admire 
the spirit with which the German people 
| are standing together. One soldier wound- 
jed and in the hospital sent word to the 
authorities that he had a good copper 
wash boiler at home that he wanted to 
donate to the cause of his Fatherland. 
We need more of that kind of a community 
spirit here in lowa. We live too much for 
ourselves. 











Out here in the country we hear very | 
little about child labor and yet we sce} 
cases of it now and then. I don’t believe | 
most farm youngsters are over-worked | 
but occasionally we find one worked | 
until he is an old man before his time. 
Likewise we sometimes see a farm boy 
growing up too idle. Some suitable, re- 
sponsible work is good for everyone, big or | 
little. I have known several farm boys | 
who took over the raising of the chickens | 
with an enthusiasm that meant success. | 
I hope they all got a share in the returns. 








Any boy will do better work if he is given 
the responsibility for a job like that, and 
|some liberty as to how it is to be done. 
Better still he will develop much more in 
that manner than if simply assigned so 
much manual labor to do.—Geo. W. God- 
frey, Ia. 


BALING AND MARKETING 
ALFALFA HAY 

There is no crop on the farm that re- 
uires more attention and good judgment 
than baling and curing alfalfa hay. I have 
shipped over five hundred cars of hay in 
| the fast eighteen months and am writing 
altogether from the viewpoint of a shipper. 
Our first crop is usually ready to har- 
vest about May 15th. Some commenced 
' before that time this year, but on account 
| of excessive rains there is about one-half 








|the crop not harvested at this date, June 
12th. Some having hay cut on the low 

land had it washed away by high water. 
The first crop being the heaviest, and 
the weather being cool and very often 
is the hardest to cure and as a rule 


wet 
we have a large percentage of No. 2 first | 


cutting alfalfa. 
For market we advocate baling from 
the windrow as it saves the leaves better, 
and we have learned that alfalfa hay can | 
be baled as soon as it can be stacked but | 
must have proper care afterwards. We/| 
vile it im the barn loosely and place the 
= the same as they come from 
the press. It is better to cross pile them as 
it allows more space for air circulation. 
The disadvantage in putting hay in the 
barn and baling later is that if it should be 
dry, there is a t. loss of leaves and as 
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Firestone built-up-in-center 
tread—Firestone quality in 
materials—Firestone con- 
struction by the greatest 
organizationof tire specialists 
—these and a score of other 
reasons score victory for the 
Firestone user in tours, daily 
service and economy test. 


Automobile and motorcycle 
tires, tubes and accessories. 
Send us your 


Free Offer: dealer's name 


and address and the make of tires you 
use, and we will send you free a fine 
waterproof Tube Bag. It will keep your 
inner tubes in prime condition. 


Write today and ask, also, for 
Free Book on “Care and 
Repair of Tires,” No. 12. 











You don’t need money to 
get a brand new, latest 
model, 6-passenger Ford 
Touring car. I've given over 100 Fords on mY 
wonderful new plan. If you have no car and 
t one, drop me a postal saying: “1 want 
to send me a Ford auto free.”* 
to Tom, 569 S, 17th St, Omaha, Wel, 
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Seed Lor lalisow 
the “clinging foliage” is always mentioned | Severe eee eso tent seas aya 


pay the price if they knew they could get 
in the grading of the higher grades of al- 


clean cars. Every possible step must be 








“Read the advertising pages in this issue. 
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falfa it is well to understand the meaning. 
if the first crop is intended for market 
it should be stored at least four weeks to 
allow “sweating” or curing out, but really 
should be kept for winter feeding, as there 
js always a better demand for it at that 
ime. 
After the first crop the dairymen are 
good buyers but they must have “soft” hay 
and to get thisit must be cut early and not 
allow the stems to get woody, then to keep 
the fine color it must be raked and cured 
in the windrow. Just a little too much sun 
will make a difference of from $1 to $3 ver 
ton on the market. 

In Lyon county, a@ great many 
farmers have not enough room for 
all their alfalfa but use stack covers made 
from metal roofing and some use common 
boards fastened together to lap over like 
shingles and weighted down at the edges. 
This is much better than stacking alfalfa 
the old way as it will not turn water like 
the wild hay. 

As nearly as I can learn, a small patch of 
alfalfa was grown in Lyon county about 
thirty-three years ago. foo eighteen 
years it was recognized as a paying 
crop on sown in good sized fields but it 
has only been a short time since alfalfa 
was baled and put on the market and at 
that time sold for less than my hay, 
but at the present time is selling for 
more in Kansas City. Lyon county has 
about 30,000 acres in alfalfa and we get 
four crops a year usually but last fall, 
ing very warm and no frost until Novem- 
ber Ist, a great many cut five crops. 
price the last two years has been from $9 
to $15 on track here and has made our 
alfalfa farmers independent. 

“There is no crop on the farm requires 
more attention an = judgment than 
baling and curing alfalfa hay.”—A. B. 
Hall, Kansas. 


THE MAN WHO LOOKS AHEAD 

It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world, and each neighborhood has them. 
We do not have to look far to see the man 
who is always in hard luck, no matter how 
good a chance he may have, though his 
nearest neighbor is exactly the reverse. 
Why is this so? 

There is a reason for all things, and we 
do not ponder long to understand that 
the successful man is the man who has the 
ability to look ahead. ‘The man who waits 
until several nice days have slipped past 
to commence plowing usually gets started 
about the time it begins to ram; the man 
who does not lay in his supplies ahead 
usually has to go out in bad weather to get 
them, or wait until they can be shi in. 

The man who looks ahead has his feed 
under shelter when the stormy days of 
winter and the rainy days of summer are at 
hand; his machinery and his repairs are 
ready when the time comes to use them; 
he looks far e ahead to know what 
he has te have, and buys what is necessary 
when the price is lowest, thereby saving 
quite a lot of money as well as time; he is 
not in a hurry to buy what he needs m the 
future, and has plenty of time to examine 
what he wishes to buy. He is theman who 
is a benefactor to his neighborhood, who 
is wanted everywhere at the same time, 
and everywhere you may £° on his farm 
you will see success spelled, in the fences, 
on the buildings, on the growi Tops, 


- the live stock, and even on 
ielp, 

A man who has not the ability to look 
ahead is tly handicapped in this 
hustle-bustle world, and he becomes the 
object of attack by a horde of short loan 
men, and what not? All who have the 

bility = ahead should be very thank- 

l.—O, R. A, 


— 
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A new Four $750 
A new Eight $950 


Choose which you want 
after a 30 days’ trial 


You probably are wavering between the decision—which 
shall I buy—a Four or an Eight? Decide the question 
this way: ‘Take the Briscoe Four. Use it for a month. 
If you decide you want the Eight, you can have it. Pay the dif- 
ference in price with a small charge for the work, and we'll install 
the eight-cylinder motor, which fits into the same engine bed 
and may be installed in a few hours. 


The distinctive Briscoe design in a 
bigger, more powerful car for 1916 
Unique features of the Briscoe 
Hight include motor with over- 


head valves, rigid unit construc, 
tion of crankcase and cylinders 


TT 
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In the new Briscoe Four you get 
a 114-inch wheelbase; a roomy 
five-passenger body; Q. D. rims 


and 32-inch Ajax tires; 38 
h.p. motor with three-bearing insuring perfect piston travel 
crankshaft; cantilever springs, and bearing alignment — ad- 


justable valve tappets and pres- 


and every convenience in the 
sure-feed lubrication, etc. 


way of electric equipment. 


Early deliveries 


Write for booklet, giving complete information of the new 
Briscoe models, and our epoch-making exchange offer. 


BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
88 Wildwood Avenue Jackson, Michigan 
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LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE 


No Matches — No Danger — No Wires 


EVERFADy Flashlights 


give a bright, powerful g=—— 
stream of light — when and = 
where you want it—indoors 
and out. 


EVEREADY Tungsten Flash- 
light Batteries are economical — 
they are powerful and they |-e-s-t, 
No. 2659 throws light over 
300 feet. Sturdy fibre case. Silver 
— reflector. Price U. 5S. $3.00; 


Send for Illustrated Catalog No,98 
showing 75 styles from Tic to $7.50. 
40,000 dealers —if yours can’t supply 
you, write us. 
Absolutely guaranteed 4 the “* 

F igharts 


est Manufacturers of 
the World.” 


Very Steady Power 





only 320 ibs.; 





No. 2659 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 

Long Island City New York 
ee 
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|2-Cylinder Cushman Engines 
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HELPS FOR THE MOTORISTS 


By CHESTER S. RICKER, M. E. 


F you have a 

two-cylinder 

motor of the 
stationary type in 
use on your place 
you are probably 
familiar with the 
customary way of 
ascertaining which 
cylinder is missing 
explosions when the 
motor misbehaves 


the repairable ty 
illustration above. 


posed of only four 
ieces; the porce- 
ain insulator sur- 
rounding the cen- 
tral electrode, or 





in that manner. As 
almost every sta- 
tionary motor is 
equipped with bat- 
tery and spark coil 
ignition it is very 
easy to determine 
the cylinder that is 
giving trouble. One 
only has to open 
the throttle wide 
enough, so that the 
motor will run on 
one cylinder alone. 
Then hold the vi- 
brator on one coil 
box down, so that 
only the one which 
produces a spark in 
the cylinder that 
you wish to test 
works. If this cyl- 
inder functions per- 
fectly, release the 
vibrator of the other spark coil and hold 
down the one which you have just been 
testing. This will give you the perform- 
ance of the other cylinder. In this manner 
you can readily locate the culprit as each 
one has to stand on its own merits. 

This is one of the best ways to test a 
motor because it necessitates a wide open 
throttle all the time, thereby showing up 
the cylinder with weak compression. The 
other non-working cylinder of a two- 
cylinder motor offers quite a load and if 
the power in that one cylinder is less than 
that in the other it will not drive the motor 
so fast. ‘This can easily be distinguished 
by the ear. The motor does not have to 
be stopped when changing the test from 
cylinder to cylinder because no high ten- 
sion or spark plug wires have to be handled 
as would be the case if each of the spark 
plugs were disconnected for the test. 

When you have an automobile, however, 
you cannot test in this manner because 
you have no coils. Instead, you probably 
lave a magneto and the wires go direct 
from this to the spark plugs. Still it is 
very convenient to test individual cylin- 
ders in the above fashion without having 
to disconnect the spark plug wires, a pro- 
cedure which usually entails a shock or 
two when tried. A very simple expedient, 
nevertheless, makes it just as easy to test 
the magneto-ignited motor as one with 


the coil and battery type. Any wooden-| 


handled tool such as a screwdriver or a 
hammer will do. Two screwdrivers and a 
hammer will do very well for a four cylin- 
der motor. Use the two screwdrivers to 
short-circuit two of the four plugs. This 
is done by placing the stem of the screw- 
criver so that it will rest on the cylinder 
lead and the top of the spark plug at the 
same time. Then use the head of the ham- 
mer to short circuit the other two plugs 
one at a time. After the two cylinders 
which they ignite, have been proven out, 
short circuit them with the screwdrivers 
and repeat the test with the hammer on the 
remaining two cylinders. The proper posi- 
tion of thescrewdriver or the hammer when 
short circuiting the plug is shown in the 
cut. 

When a spark plug fails to fire the mix- 
ture in it’s cylinder don’t throw it away 
when you replace it 





There are only one or’ 


wire; the shell 
which screws into 
the cylinder; a 
packing nut which 


of the shell and 
clamps the porce- 


shell; and a thumb 
nut for fastenin 
the wire to the enc 


sulated electrode. 


plug fails to ignite 
the mixture it is 
usually due to one 
of two things; the 
gap over which the 
spark must pass is 
too wide or too 
close; or the por- 
celain is cracked 
and the spark leaks 
through the crack and jumps to the shell of 
the plug outside of the cylinder. The re- 
medy is to either make the gap the correct 
width by bending or filing the points or to 
replace the porcelain. The latter can 
usually be bought for a few cents, and the 
repair made in half as many minutes. To 
do this the packing nut 1s removed, the 
porcelain taken out and replaced with the 
new one and the nut put back im place. 
It should only be tight enough to prevent 
the leakage of compression but not enough 
to crack the new porcelain. A convenient 
| way to check against leaks is to smear a 
| little lubricating oil around the nut and 
| porcelain, and if bubbles form while the 
engine is running, the packing nut can be 
tightened up a little 
After the plug has been reassembled 
with the new porcelain it is usually neces- 
sary to set the spark gap between the 
|points properly. The easiest way is to 
|use an ordinary calling card and press 
| them together only enough to touch the 
| card but not to pinch it. The card ought 
| to slide freely but have no up and down 
| play. 
. If the points are too close together and 
are much burned and carbonized through 
long usage they should be cleaned up and 
filed bright. The best file for this purpose 
is the ordinary ladies’ manicurmg file 
which only has the file teeth on one side, 
and is perfectly smooth on the other. This 
permits you to see what you are doing as 
you file only one side at a time. 
Cleaning Spark Plugs 


The best way to clean spark plugs after 
they have been badly carbonized through 
long service is to dissemble them and soak 
the shell and porcelain in kerosene or coal 
oil for three or four days. After the car- 
bon is fully softened in this manner rub it 
off but don’t use emery cloth to get it off, 
as many people do, because this also re- 
moves the glaze from the porcelain and in- 
jures its insulating properties. 

Air Pressure on Tires 

Do you know what pressure of air to use 
in your tires? Do you know whether or 
not your tires are large enough for your 
car? Both of these are very important 
things to know if you are expecting to get 
the maximum wear and minimum cost 








two plugs made 
which cannot be 
used again. One of 
is shown in the 


This plug is com- 
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CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health. 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes 
coffee, ete., and adopted a breakfas; 
of fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, some 
crisp toast and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater wil! 
reach a place once in a while where his 
system seems to become clogged and the 
machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food 


that is slow to digest and takes up food 
and drink of the highest value, already 
partly digested and capable of being 
quickly changed into good, rich blood 
and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-N uts 
is the natural mineral elements (phos- 





screws into the top | 


phate of potash, etc.,) grown in the grains 
from which it is made. These elements 


|are absolutely necessary for the well- 


lain tightly in the| 


| 





balanced rebuilding of body, brain and 
nerves. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
show one a way to physical and mental 


of the porcelain in- | 8ttength well worth the trial. 


Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 


When a spark | Road to Wellville.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 








Be the master,— 
not the slave,—of 
your farm. Do 
: oe. your plowing, har- 
“oF - % vesting, threshing 
2% - 
and hauling and 
operate your farm machinery with a 


re LJ BE FARMERS’ 


TRACTOR 


Enables one man to do the work 
of six men and twelve horses. Cuts 
costs, saves time and _ increases 
rofits. Gasoline or kerosene for 
uel. Three sizes. Our price and 
terms enable you to pay for it out 
of what it saves for you. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
702 Center St. Marion, Ohio 



























MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE =: 
nz Sey 


4 +O f° es: 

“Certainly cheapest and best run. 

ning machine I ever saw. Have rid 

den X00 miles at about #o expense.” 
EE BOOK veresia‘tiet ana 
bargain list and 

booklet, describing theSH AW Bicy- VJ 

ele Motor Attachment. Rotererstes all 

makes, new and second band, 635.00 up. 7" 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. X 


Galesburg, Kansas. 














eur or le 

. Best low- 
est price. Models furnished Write uo — Book 
Practical Auto School, 68-T Beaver S¢., New York 





Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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er mile out of your tires. At the winter 
meeting of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers in New York, the engineers and 
the tire manufacturers compiled a very 
comprehensive list of tire sizes and the 
weights which these tires should carry 
on front and rear wheels when the car had 
its normal load without passengers. 

You should drive your car on the weigh- 
ing scales when next you have an oppor- 
tunity and check it up. It may explain 
why you are not getting the mileage you 
expect. Put the front wheels on the scales 
first, then the rear. Be sure that half the 
ear 1s over the scales when weighing. You 
should also be as careful of the pressure 
in your tires as in their size. Always use a 
gauge. You can get a good one for a dol- 
lar that will probably save you the cost of 
a set of tires in one season. 

Table of Tire Loads 


Rear Front 

Weight Weight 

Lbs. Lbs 

yn ee Poa ee 346k « Sow hs 275 
Ry ee ere ae 425 
ee Rayer. Ue ee 
ees eee - , ae .. 450 
CT a ee a oe 
Ce ee ee we 
SinGes. vc. . ve A Gee on gee wees 575 
SONEEE. 050s tte: cc Mees ee eRe s 600 
ee ee ee 625 
SS PSS Serer 650 
CS eT —— 
| Sa a eee 
ea ae OR ee 775 
see OEP Oe .. 800 
33x4 Stun Weas cabewe 850 
34x4 Se a wiles #53 Ode 875 
er Wes 4 titaeeice Pure 885 
36x4 = US 900 
40x4 ee aes. 1000 
42x4 Pe 1050 
32x44 - 2 ere FP 950 
34x4%.....  Cses os «es 1125 
35x44 eres eee ..1175 
ae ae ee 1225 
O7nbd6.. . 6 os. . on eee eens 1260 
eee le 1300 
42x44... > ee .... 1450 
34x5... : a a Sab ve es 1200 
35x5...... 7 ieee 1250 
ee) ll ..1300 
oy Mem ps: 2 ree, Pe 1350 
Bed cont ved ere . 1450 
4335 .... pt Aad dele 6 Gls 1550 
37x54... we: aS ...1400 
38x54... a —s 

Table of Tire Pressures 

B30” MW, sits ost ns Ge ong 50 Ibs. 
a 8«=«=+14e 8 Bea SRR pt 60 Ibs. 
314” tire..... PS Spey tt .. 70 Ibs. 
ae PI er ap sce oe oe no . 80 Ibs. 
PERN TE Pe eo ee Pe 90 Ibs. 
ime ere eee NE EI A 100 Ibs. 
516” See: . » cma. dasha Guess 110 lbs. 


EFFECT OF AGE ON CLOVER SEED 


Tests to determine the vitality of clover 
and alfalfa seed, conducted by Professor 
L. H. Pammel of the lowa agricultural 
college, indicate that there is practically 
no deterioration in alsike clover seed kept 
over for three years. Samples of seed 
were stored away in tin boxes for one, 
two and three years respectively. With 
the one year old seed the highest germina- 
tion was 96 per cent and the lowest 69 
per cent. The highest for two year old 
seed was 92 per cent and the lowest 68 
per cent, while the three year old seed 
showed a germination running from 95 
per cent down to 70 per cent. Red clover 
and alfalfa seed showed a deterioration 
in three years’ time of from 5 to 8 per 
cent. The question often comes up with 
the farmer as to whether or not he should 
plant old seed. The proper thing to do of 
course, is to make a test, but where seed 
of the above named varieties has been 
properly kept, the farmer can count on 
good results if he makes a small allowance 
when seeding for a slight yearly deteriora- 

m. 
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$1,635,000 Hidden 


In This Year’s Goodyear Tires 


Not an Excuse 
Let us first explain that this is not an excuse for over- 
price. Our this year’s price reduction—made February 1— 
will save Goodyear users about five million dollars this year. 


And that was our third reduction in two years, totaling 
45 per cent. Our matchless output gives you in Goodyears 
a value never before known in tires. 


Goodyear Extras 


Goodyear Fortified Tires have five costly features found 
in no other tire. They combat your five major troubles in 
better ways than anyone else attempts. 


These tires, in addition, have other features not com- 
monly employed. If we omitted those extras, this 
year’s probable output would cost us $1,635,000 less. That 
is, we could add to our profits about $5450 per day. Most 
of these extras are hidden. Tires that lack them look as strong 
as Goodyears. And you would never know it, save by 
months of use, if we left them out. 


$500,000 Added 


This year’s improvements—just our latest additions—cost 
us $500,000 yearly. Most of it goes into extra rubber—all 
into extra wear. 

And this much is added—this half million dollars—at a 
time when we save users five million dollars in price. Ata 
time when some makers are skimping to meet competition. 

Then our Research Department—to find more betterments 
still—will cost us $100,000. 


Yours for the Asking 


These extras are yours for the asking. Tires without them will be of- 
fered so long as you will buy them. But any dealer, if you ask him, will 
supply you Goodyear tires. 

Goodyear has for years outsold any other tire. It is gaining new users 
faster than we can supply them. And those extras did it. 








(joopD YEAR 


AKRON. OHIO 


. J . 
Fortified Tires 
( Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature 
° Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 


Punctures and Skidding—"y our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver’’ Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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This Pony GIVEN 
TO ANY AWAY 


BOY 
OR GIRL 









Here is 
“Buster” I 
am going to 
give fim and 
a Dandy New 
Pony Buggy 
and Harness 
to YOU or 
some other 
boy or girl 
i : Who sends me 
their name. He is gentle and well trained to 
ride or drive. If you haven't a Shetland pony 
and want “Buster” and nis Outfit, send me 
your name at once. Everyone who accepts my 
offer wins a pony or other prize. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY. JUST SEND YOUR 
FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, On a postcard say, 

Tell me how I can get ‘Buster’ and his Outfit, 
free.” Address: 


UNCLE BOB, The Pony Man 
605 Second Ave., S., Minneapo Minn. 


Get This FREE 


5-Pass. 28 A. P. Magnificent 


BUSH 
8 (© MotorCar 
And the Agency for Your Territory 


Get a Car Free and qualify to make $3000 
to $5000 a year andup in the Automobile Busi- 
ness. A Postal brings full details of this great 
Free Auto Offer. Write quick — before your 
territory istaken. Address me like this —$. H, 
Bush, President, 


BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, inc. 
DEPT. 637 — BUSH BUILDING 
North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago, flts, 


»- 
Get A Better 
Place 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short. 
laces permanent ; promotion regu- 
; Vacations with pay, thousands of va- 
canctes every year; all kinds of pleasant 
work everywhere; pm y-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient. 
tells about 300,000 
protec ted posi- 

































THIS BOOK 


tions in the U.S. Government 
Service, where there is e bie chance for 
you -if you wapt it-- with sure and gen- 
erous pay and Nfetime employment. 
Places open to American citizens of 18 
or over. 

Special money back guaran- 

tee if you write today for 

Booklet R 905. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, 


je 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


on the new 
> 10) “RANGER” bicycie Write at once 
D for our tng catalog and sperra!l offer 
ih Marvelous improvements. f:ira- 
ordinary values | er 1915 price offer = You cow 
(Rit afford to buy WIThpul getting our latest propo 
mathew WRITE TODAY 
Boys,  » “Rider Agent" snd mate 
big Money taking orders fur bicycles and supplies 
Get our ltere! terms on & sample to introduce the 
new “RANGER.” 
" TIRES, equipment. sundries and everything 
cycle line halt usual prices. Facwry prices 
lorcycie end Automotile Suppties 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. T-i2Chicago 
































Have Food. reliable cuzrent for 
} both light and power in house and 
barns at low cost with 6 


Pare MATTHEWS 
h- ES | Automatic Light and Power System 
Absolutely safe, simple and easily oper- 
Send for catalog. Agents wanted 
THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 
608 Laurel Ave., Pert (Clinton, Ohie 














= sold on ays’ free land guaran- 
teed 10 years. Powerfully constructed, /N 
» 











easily and economically operated. Ellis 


are. 
Bogines operate suecesafully 0 


r i 

izontal types from 144 H.P.to 18 H. P. 

Send for free booklet, “Eagine Facts.” 
ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 

2835 £. GRAND BOULIVARD, DETROIT, ICE. 
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ORCHARD DYNAMITING 
“My five year old peach orchard is 


of the orchard the hard-pan comes near 
to the surface and in these spots the leaves 
of the trees are turning yellow and the 
fruit is falling. I thought of picking the 
fruit, cutting back the tops and dynamit- 
ing near the trees in the hope of startin 
new wth. Would the blasting be ad- 
visable?” —H. A. 8., Tl. 

Dynamite is used to advantage in or- 
chard work where the soil cannot be culti- 
vated easily on account of stumps, stones 
or hardpan. It is a mistake to plant a com- 
mercial orchard on an impervious soil. 
Unless the layer of hard-pan is broken 
|for water to pass to a porous subsoil the 
| effect, of the shot will not be of long dura- 
tion. A tile drain will be of more perma- 

nent, value; soil condition will improve as 
long as it remains. 

A half to one-third of a stick of 25 per 
cent. dynamite placed two fect below the 
surface of the ground will usually open a 
hole and pulverize the soil, if dry, enough 
to prepare it for the tree with little extra 

| work, at a cost of about five cents a shot, 
not counting labor. 








TRESPASSING POULTRY 

| A Missouri subscriber asks: “If a 
| neighbor’s chicken’s damage my crop have 
|I any recourse? Must I put up a fence or 
must he or his landlord?” —E. R., Mo. 

Our attention has not been drawn to any 
| Missouri law which departs from the gen- 
eral rule that an owner of poultry in the 
country cannot be compelled to keep 
them up, unless they are unusually de- 
structive, in which case the owner is doubt- 
less liable for any damage which he’ knows 
they were apt to inflict, especially after 
being notified to keep them up. The courts 
hold that injury from ordinary poultry 
is one of the inconveniences that the farm- 
ler must put up with, unless he fences 
against them. Of course, he can use all 
reasonable means t. drive them away and 
keep them away, but he must not set a 
dog after them, if the dog is apt to kill 


difficulty by inducing his neighbor’s tres- 
passing hens to lay on his farm.—A. L. HS. 


RESILVERING A MIRROR 


“Can you tell me how to re-silver a 


looking glass? I saw directions for doing | 


this some time ago. Also can you tell me 
| how to find underground water by the use 
of a water witch?’’—R. L., Pa. 


A mirror may be re-silvered as follows: | 
Pour upon a sheet of tinfoil about three | 


drams of quicksilver to the square foot of 
foil. Rub smartly with a piece of buckskin 
until the foil becomes brilliant. Lay the 
|glass upon a flat table, face downward, 
place the foil upon the damaged portion 
of the glass; lay a sheet of paper over the 
foil and place upon it a block of wood or a 
piece of marble with a perfectly flat sur- 
| face; put upon it sufficient weight to press 
| it down tightly; let it remain in this posi- 
tion a few hours. The foil will adhere to 
the glass. 

There are a great, many people who still 
adhere to the water witch superstition, but 
like all ideas of a similar nature, it belongs 
in the discard. The operator takes a 
pronged willow stick and holding it by the 
two prongs, walks around over the ground 
looking for a place to sink a well. At the 
spot where the end of the stick shows an 
unusual tendency to gravitate to the earth, 
it is said that water will be found. The 
fact that believers in the water witch 
always look in a likely spot and therefore 
strike water with more or I¢ss regularity, 
has given credence to the idea. 










ing its first crop this year. In parts! 


them. A Canadian farmer solved this | 
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Must Have i 
. *ye os 
Reliability 4 
You need your motor’slast ounce 
of power to ca rou over the 
crest of that steep hill 
Your Spark Plugs must stand the 
terrific force of those ‘* hill-crest” 
explosions in your cylinders, 
ven the porcelain insulation 
must take that punishment without 
“cracking.” 


It will—#f they’re Champions, 


@hampion 


TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLDS TRADE” 








Champion endurance — reliability 
—dependability 
is developed by 
repeated testin 
under just sack 
strains in the 
motors they are 
built to serve. 
75% of all 
American made 
— motors 
or every pur- 
pose are equip- 
ped when new 
with Champion 
Spark Plugs. 
Insist on 
Champions 
a you re- 
ace your plugs. 
P The Champion 
Guarantee— 
complete satis- 
faction to the 
user, free repair, 
replacement or 
money back. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
505 Upton Ave., Toledo, O, 

























and Harness 
for $9.50 


That does not sound true but it is. 
One little girl sent in only $9.50 worth of 
subscriptions and now owns this pony out- 
fit. Answer this ad saying you want to 
win a pony outfit in the wn Re way and I 
will send you the winner’s name and tell 
you how you can do the same thing. The 
work is not hard; any boy po x go 
out and win, If you will send your name 
and four cents within ten days I will 
send you a present free. Address? 


HENRY L. FREKING 
Dept. 102 
in > - Indiana 



















Spencer 























ARMSTRONG SEED 
CORN STRINGER 


twine—tequi 

lost. Will lasta lifétime. Armstrong 

od approved by ne ee colleges and 

i tman turers. 
wick tor demonstrations at state iairs. 
Send teosen oe Tan ee cir. 
ular. Ship prepa: oney back 

Wact satished. Dealers wanted. 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 

10 Maia St, Ottumws, lows 

























Local insurance agents are getting | 


slightly vexed at the inroads the Grange 
insurance company is making on their 
business. The Grange has made a strong 


organization here within the last year and | 
as fast as the insurance of a Granger ex- | 


pires in the old line companies he insures 
in the cooperative Grange company. As 
there are now four strong Granges in this 
township it will be seen that the old line 
companies are losing a lot of farm busi- 
ness. 

The Grange insurance company makes 
a rate of $1 on the $100 for a five year 
term which is just one-third what old line 
companies charge. The losses of the old 
line companies in Kansas for a number of 
years have been double that of the Grange 
for the amount insured, which goes to 
prove the assertion of an old line agent 
whom we know who declares that old line 
losses are nearly 50 per cent incendiary. 
In addition, the old line companies pay 
large commissions to agents whereas the 
solicitor for the Grange company gets 
only $1.50 for each policy except where the 
amount insured is above $2,000. Then 
he gets $2. 

It is seldom that a wet spring and 
early summer, such as this one has been, 
produces a large yield of wheat. For our 
hard winter wheat to do its best there is 
required a season rather dry. In fact, the 
season that is too dry for corn always pro- 
duces the heaviest wheat yield. For this 
reason the southwestern wheat crop will 
be smaller than the straw would indicate. 

In the wheat belt proper, which includes 
that part of Kansas lying west of Marion 
county, the largest part of the wheat is 
harvested with headers instead of binders. 
There is a great advantage in their use 
in a year like this, when straw growth 1s 
very large. It is cheaper and quicker to 
harvest with the header instead of the 
binder but in order to use the header the 
wheat must be ripe and dry enough to go 
from the machine directly to the stack. 
For this reason, cutting can begin several 
days sooner with the binder than with the 
header. Many farmers use both machines; 
they cut with the binder until the grain 
is ripe enough to head and then change to 
that machine. It is a good thing to have 
some bound grain to be used in topping 
out the stacks of headed wheat. 

In wet summers headed wheat which has 
not been topped out with bundle grain 
wets in badly. In many cases the stack 
becomes green and the growth mats the 
top of the stack together so that it is 
almost impossible to throw it off with a 
fork. In such seasons threshers are 
equipped with a long chain which is 
thrown up over the stack and the matted 
top is pulled off with the engine. Wheat 
is now worth too much money to waste in 
this way and it will pay every wheat grow- 
er to top his headed stacks out with 
bundles, even should it look as though it 
would not rain again all summer. 

The prolonged rains of early spring and 
summer in the southwest greatly damaged 
all spring planted crops. From February 
15th to June 20th there was scarcely a 
week in which it was dry enough to work 
the land. Oats were not sown until the 
middle of April and only 40 per cent of the 
isual amount of corn was planted in 
southeastern Kansas and even that was 
not planted until well along in May, full 
four weeks later than usual. For this rea- 
son we cannot expect much corn from this 
section. But the continued rain did some 
good along with the harm. From present 
ppearances it has about cleaned out the 
chinch bugs. There is no great loss with- 
out some small gain. 
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New 
Patent Pressure Process 


4 United States Rubber ©. A 


Almost Unbelievable Wear is Vul- 
canized into Rubber Footwear 
5) By Our New Process 


ce ‘ 
Teeny The Patent Pressure Process, owned by the United States Rub- 
ber Company, is a new and far superior method of vulcanizing 
rubber footwear. 
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The rubber footwear, after it is finished, and ready for the vulcanizing pro- iL 
cess, itis placedin an air-tight compartment. Then carbon dioxide gas is (Se 


i 


. 
= 


forced into the chamber. Uniform heat and pressure are maintained. As a re- 
sult the rubber compound is given a remarkable degree of toughness and we 
strength. All the thirty-four pieces, of which the average rubber boot is : 
made, are welded together. This gives each boot all the wear resisting qual- | 
ities that would be found in a one-piece article. 

Standard color black. Also, made red or white. 
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Ks Nearly all reliable dealers sell ‘‘U.S.’’ Patent Pressure P H 
JewALes Service Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has mane, welle thy Gales eAnicAN 
i $mo# CO what kind of boots you wear, and we will see that you are oupplied. ay 
oar Look for the seal—insist upon it. | \ 
io~ Fad 
i— DE 
Hag U. S. Rubber Company Ree 
NEW YORK CITY 




















The hardest part of Alfalfa raising is to get a start. 
All authorities agree that a good, deep, well pulverized 
seed-bed is necessary. The Spalding Deep-Tilling Machine 

repares exactly such a seed-bed, as you will find by read- 
ng our booklet entitled “Alfalfa,” which contains letters 
from Alfalfa growers. Ask for it now and see your dealer 


as well. Spalding Department 95 (71) 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 


@ Agents $60 WEEKLY 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Big seller. Costs little, 


no plumbing, little water. Weight 15 lbs. foids into 

cunt vell Pull length beths, far better than tin tubs. 

Guaranteed 10 years. $100 day easily made. Write for free 

b offer, Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 120 Factories Bidg. , Toledo, 0. 































Automobile Given Away 

A most unusual opportunity to get an auto~ 
mobile is explained on page 51 of this number 
| of Successful Farming. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS| 
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Look Beyond 


T was eariy September, the hot sun beat down on the hard 
baked ground in the vacant lot back of the school house. 
For three long months the ragweed and dog fennel had 
flourished here in dusty neglect, but the coarse hard stubble 
gave evidence of recent work with the scythe. Goal ts 
stood at either end of the lot and in the center a crowd of hot 
excited boys tumbled about in the dust and heat. Towsled 
heads, cleated shoes, torn sweaters, and padded trousers told 
me that the football season was on. I stopped by the fence 
to watch them. The coach would roll the ball in front of 

the squad and each man in his turn would throw himself 
full length upon it. Clumsily and awkwardly they dived 
at it in the dust and stubble, while the elusive pig skin would 
roll just beyond reach. Up again they would spring to repeat the per- 
formance over and over till their skin was sntpel and bleeding aad every 
muscle in their bodies bruised and sore. 

As I stood there, Mr. Williams, the father of the captain of the squad, 
chanced along and joined me in watching them. 

“Well,”’ he remarked, as his boy Tom rose dirty and bleeding after an 
especially vicious lunge, “I fail to see any fun in that. If that boy had to 
work one-half as hard as that on the wood pile at home, he would think he 
was killed. 

“Tf I should put him through hardships like that in the shop, I would be 
arrested for cruel and inhuman treatment. It sure is beyond me,” and 
he walked off disgustedly. 

I realized the truth of what he had said, but I also knew the secret that 
transformed the cruel drudgery of that practice field into joyful effort 
eagerly endured. Every boy there was sustained by a vision. Through the 
blinding smart and dust of that practice field he saw the freshly marked grid- 
iron of a crucial contest. He saw the bleachers filled with excited crowds; 
he heard the signals called. He felt the stram of the conflict. He saw the 
ball, fumbled by his opponent, roll before him. He saw himself instantly, 
mechanically, because of long practice, fall on that ball and save the game. 

In other words those boys saw clearly the connection between present 
toil and future attainment, so that the hope of future achievement stimu- 





























his eye and a smile on his lips. 


fort and enlarged opportunities. 
Look beyond. 





lated and sustained them and made the present toil a delight. 

I know two boys who work on the same farm. One whistles and sings 
all day as he drives up and down the long corn rows. 
The other swears at his team and com- 
plains in his heart the whole summer through. 
the difference lies in this, that one can see no farther than the clods under 
his feet, or the end of the corn row before him. 
years when that corn has been harvested and turned into wealth and com- 


There is a light in 
The work is just the same, 


The other sees on into the 


-Emma Case Moultcn 








A CONTEST FOR BOYS 

a large number of Our Junior 
Farmers should be interested in the boys 
feeding contest which has just been an- 
nounced for the International Live Stock 
Exposition to be held at Chicago on 
November 28th to December 5th. 

This contest is open to boys sixteen years 
old and under and the following attractive 
prizes are offered: 

Best Steer or Heiter under 30 months 


Chote 
cult 


Ist prize $50.00 
2nd prize 40.00 
3rd prize 30.00 
4th prize 20.00 
5th prise 10.00 
Best pen of 5 Lambs of any of the Mutton Breeds 
ist prise $50.00 
2nd prize 40.00 
3rd prise 30.00 
ith prize 20.00 
Sth prize 10.00 
Best pen of 5 Barrows under 12 months 
Ist prize $50.00 
2nd prize 40.00 
ard prise 30.00 
4th prise 20.00 
5th prize 10.00 


All entries must be made in the name 
of the boy who exhibits and must be made 
by himself. Exhibitors are required to 
personally care for their animals without 
the aid of an assistant. 





The feeding term begins August Ist, 
and continues until the date of the expo- 
sition. 

Boys who desire to enter should write 
to B. H. Heide, Secretary , Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, and should do so at once. 
No entry fees will be charged for entering 
any of the above classes. 

This is an opportunity for boys to try 
their skill in feeding and caring for cattle, 
sheep, or hogs, and the prizes are worth 
considerable effort. The greatest good to 
be derived from this contest, as well as 
practically all other contests, 1s the knowl- 
edge and experience to be gained by trying. 
Every boy who honestly tries and puts | 
forth his best efforts to produce a better 
fed steer, sheep, or hog than he has ever | 
produced before, or than any other boy 
can produce, will he more than repaid for 
his effort, even though he fails to win a 
prize. 

Then, there is another thing I want you 
to be thinking about. Keep an accurate 
record of all the things you do in feeding 
and caring for your live stock, so that you 
can write a good letter telling the rest of 
Our Junior fr, armers just exactly how you 
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BUILT A MONUMENT 
The Best Sort in the World. 


“A monument built by and fro: 
Postum,” is the way an Illinois man 
, described himself. He says: 
| “For years I was a coffee dritker until 
| at last 1 became a terrible sufferer from 
dy ia, constipation, headaches and 
indigestion. 

“The different kinds of medicine | 
tried did not cure me, and finally son. 
one told me to leave off coffee and tak: 
up Postum. I was fortunate in having 
the Postum made strictly according 
'to directions on the pkg.. so that from 
the start I liked it. 
| “Gradually my condition changed. Th: 
|old troubles disappeared and I began : 
feel well again. My appetite becanm, 
|good and I could digest food. Now | 
jam restored to strength and health, 
ean sleep sound all night and awak: 
with a fresh and rested body. 

“IT am really a monument built by 
| Fostum, for I was a physical wre: 
distressed in body and mind, and am no 
la strong, healthy man. I know exact 
| what made the change; it was leaving « 
coffee and using Postum.”’ 
| Name given by Postum Co., Batik 
| Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to W:« 
ville,”’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form 
| must be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25¢ pack- 
| ages. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30¢ and 50c 
tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 












Properly only with a good 
mixcr. Hand mixing is hard 
workand wastes material. 
Get a mix a minute with a 


Van Duzen Mixer 
Various Sizes 
Ssilss Low as 949.90 
Hand engine power. 
Q , Monsted on Site a easily 
moved about. Pays its cost in material saved. 
F Booklet on What To Use and How to Mix 
and Lay Concrete. Write today. 
THE VAN DUZEN-ROYS CO., 
412 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
om 
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Bale 


More Tons 


CASE Hay Presses will last longer than any 
resscs made and do very best work. Require 2 
ese men when equipped with CASE Huy Fork. 


CASE Hay Presses 


Two sizes—l4 in. x 18 in. GY to 6 tons) and 
Tin. x22 in. (4 to6tons). Tremendously stron: 
and durable. Simplenand safe to operate. Mai 

for Baling Catalog ard prices. 


i J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
En Dept. 808, Racine, Wis. 
urtuuetranutvrauvqanieauegentcanzeesivaroeenecanenanea 


GOOD LANDS ,inics 


R ACRE 
BOGALUSA, home of the largest saw mill in the 
world. Cut over pine lands are for sale close to this 
town. Can be bought for $10 an acre, easy terms 
Bae, interest. You can stock and engage in 
Fase wnee— your bogs can work in the town. 
| ated in Ozone Belt. Building materials advanced 
to assist in ee a farm to extent of four 
times cash payments. rite, GREAT SOU THERN LU S- 
BER CO., Dept. C. L., P. GO. Box 528, BOGALUSA, LA. 
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did it. 




















Well 
Chauffeur’‘ 


: = 


Yes, straight as the crow flies—that’s the 
way our famous Steer-ezeR guides any 
Ford car automatically, on all kinds ot 
roads. You don't have to sit and grapple 
the steering wheel like grim death to keep 
= of th e ditch _— 20 the ‘‘going” is rough. 

he Steer-eseR does alithe guiding—you 
just settle back and enjoy the ride. 

Words can't tell the ease, the delight, the 
safety of driving a Ford witha Steer-ezeR. 
So we're putting it free on thousands of 
Fords. Returnit if you want atter 10 days, 
otherwise pay $3.75 andit stays on your car, 


SteeezeR 3h 
or Ford Cars 


This faultless contrivance omits all faults 
found in rival steering devices. We sim- 
plified construction, too, so cut the cost 

way down. Just slip it over the tie-rod 
and clamp to the axle—applied with a 
wrench in a jiffy. Outlasts your car. 

Don't accept substitutes and don't pay more. 
We authorize any dealer to puta Steer-ezeR on 
your car for 10 days’ free trial. [ft your local 
dealer can't supply you, send your name and 
also the name of your dealer on a postal. Then 
we'll ship on free trial, prepal d no money 
WALKER we CO., 1510 Ave., eae | 

actory: Racine, Wis. 


: Advise Fall Disking 
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and make your plowing twice 
will add dollars to your 
If y 
) ing after the harvest will make plowing un- 
necessary. 


Cutaw 


The kind that have forged-edge disks, dust-proof 
bearings, light draft and many other superior 
features. 

3 today for free illustrated catalog and further Infor- 


904 Main Street 





. ive money by usi ng a VIM 1% 


t omen 0 
ca ted parts. Water Cooled, 
fuve enn = 


because it will preserve the seed-bed, put the 


save the moisture 
as easy. It 
next year’s crops. 
yu are going to plant this fall, proper disk- 


in perfect condition, 


But it is necessary to use 


Disk Harrows 
and Plows 


Ask your dealer about them; and write 


ation. Ask for booklet ‘Be Guided by Experience.” 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the eriginal CLARK dis< harrows and plows 
HIGGANUM, CONN, 
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proof and ah 

silient and easy ridi ~~ 

Try Brictson Tires 
At Our 

Find out at our risk the wendertu! 

service quali‘tes of Brictson Pneu 


fied. "Write today for dotalle of Pres 
Trial Plan and descriptive book 


cee lag broetine? 
-$.D. A 
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re hurning, washing, pumping. sepé a soe coma 
te easil 


| ~ 
|The Vim bacter Co, 607 Water 5t., Sandusky, O. 


H.P. Farm Motor 








To «men wet 








| as far as the “first aid 


4| as we are apt to say 


[body should be rubbed dry. 


| 


0 
| him. 
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KEEPING SAFE IN 
| The harvest days of August are hot— 


THE SUN 
| very hot—andit is a season when the work 
is rushed, especially in the threshing field. 
Every year the sun gathers its toll. Every 
year the heat victims, whether as a result 
of sunstroke or heat exhaustion, must 
suffer. Many are stricken dead instantly, 
others are made ill, weakened or made a 
natural subject for other strokes. And 
many of these cases are the result of lack 
of knowledge in the treatment of either 
sunstroke or heat exhaustion. 

Sun or heat stroke is a result of the 
direct rays of the sun. Heat exhaustion 
is not. It may be brought about through 
any kind of heat. The first often proves 
instantaneous and fatal. It, however, 
has its treatment. The latter is not so 
often fatal but ill results too often follow 
improper treatment. Each of them have 
| their anger warnings and may be avoided 

if the signals are observed in time. 

| The first symptoms of sunstroke are 
| usually dizziness and a sense of oppression. 
The breath comes rapid and irregular and 
the body temperature climbs rapidly. 
The body seems afire. The skin is hot 
and dry, the pupilsof the eyes contract as 
'the condition becomes worse. 

Heat exhaustion is marked by a general 
collapse. The skin instead of being hot 
and dry, is cool and moist and clammy. 
The earlier symptoms of heat exhaustion 
are usually an uncertainty of vision, dizzi- 
ness and the checking or stopping of per- 
spiration. Man notices these in animals. 

A horse that does not sweat in hot 
weather is unfit to work. Man is apt to 
unhitch the horse when this symptom ap- 
pears, but prone to keep going if the same 

ymptoms show in himself. He has the 
idea that his superior intelligence will 
enable him to come safely through the dan- 

er. This is poor policy and no work is 
important enough to cause any man to 
take the risk. 

In case of sunstroke the first step is to 
make the sufferer as comfortable as pos- 
sible without attempting to move him any 
considerable distance and to reduce the 
body temperature. This can be accom- 
plished by applications of ice or very cold 

water to the head and spine. Raise the 
| patient’ s head slightly and remove any 
tight clothing. Let him rest as much as 

| possible and if his condition does not im- 
prove and a half-conscious stupor con- 
tinues, call a physician. It is important 
| that the temperature be reduced and the 
| patient made eomfortable. That is about 
” can safely go. 
On the other hand, heat exhaustion, or 
“over het,” is different, 
| both in symptoms and tre: utment. The 
Rubbing 
| should continue, to improve circulation and 
a mild stimulant, hot water or hot lemon- 
ade, should be given to assist in the same 
} cause. By all means let the patient rest. 
| It is a common practice to try to keep him 
,xoving and nothing could be worse for 








Prevention is the best cure for either of 


| these and the man who has once suffered 


from sunstroke becomes a fit subject for a 
second attack. The worker with a weak or 
demoralized constitution will suffer quick- 
est. Never go into the harvest field after 
an illness or with a fever, no matter how 
slight, and watch carefully the condition 
of the atmosphere. Danger is greatest 
when humidity is greatest.—W. C. 8. 





When you become interested in an ad- 
vertisement g@ pearing in another paper 





you can obtaim our guarantee of its relia- 
| bility if you also see it in Successful Farm- 


ng. 





Buckskin Prices the 


Lowest in America 


SIZE PLAIN NON-SKID TUBE 
30x3 $8.46 $9.40 $1.98 
30x3% 10.71 12.01 2.34 

-32x3% 12.37 13.86 2.43 
33x4 15.84 17.74 3.42 
34x4 16.12 18.07 3.51 
34x4% 22.12 24.75 4.32 
36x4% 23.25 4 > ~ 
37x5 28.80 


BUCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NO 
Guaranteed Mae 


are of the highest quality and we can offer 
you these lowest prices because we main- 
tain no branches, employ no salesmen, have 
no credit losses and enjoy ideal manufac- 
turing facilities. Almost daily we receive 
unsolicited testimonials attesting to the low 
es and high quality of BUCKSKIN 

IRES, and enpeening ne complete satis- 
faction of the buyer e want you to try 
them if you want to enjoy real tire economy, 
real tire service, complete tire satisfaction. 
Write us today for free literature giving all 
sizes, price list, testimonials and other in- 
formation. 





are guaranteed to 4,000 
ee If th ney y don't a credit in full will be 
+ _— fa 
and we'll pay expressage 
anything be fairer? 

OUR TERMS: When cash accompanies or- 
der, we shi 
to money- 
We also send shipments C. O. D. with 
of examination. REFERENCES: Dun’s, Brad- 
street's, First National Bank of Canton, Ohio, 
or The Cummings Trust Company of Carroll- 
ton, Ohio. 


The 


Mannfactarers of Rubber Goods Since 1904 
Dept. 


4, Po ea Miles Sueane 


tely on the unexpired | 
both ways. © 


tires by prepaid express, subject 
k guarantee if unsatisfactory. 
privilege 


Give Buckskin Tires a trial 


L. & M. Rubber Company 


5 Carrollton, Ohio 


Western Distributing Office, 
328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 























Automobile 
Owner-Agents Wanted 


Also General Stores, Hardware 
Stores, Supply Houses and Ga- 
rages, tosell OHTO tires and tubes. 

Cash with order net prices; 
30 x 3 Pisin $ 6. = Nen-skid $ 7.65 


3Ox3% ** 8.0 ad 9.35 
34x44 “ 13. 2 os 15.71 
3ox4% ** 19.41 x 21.40 
Full list of sizes. Our only 
10% cash deposit, balance 


ht “pratt attached to bill of 

ng, Express C. O. D., or full 
net amount with order, subject to 
cash discount. Send tor a tire and 
clinch the agency for your ex- 
Cchusive territory. Do you know 
the quality? 


Ohio Rubber Tire Co. 
Metropolitan Life ins. Bldg. New York 





Kerosene Engine 


SANDOW Stationary Engine rans on kero- 
gene or gasoline. Starts without cranking— 
 governed— hopper cooled —speed con- 
trolled while running—no cams—no valves 











.  —no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 


ing parte—portable—light weight—great 
power—15-day money-back trial, Sizes, 2 
~ to 30H. P. Send postal for free catalog 

Detroit Motor Car | a rg Co. 
1s Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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MARKETING THE FRUIT 


By D. T. HENDRICKSON 








HE fruit crop is not only the termi- 


nation of a year’s labors, but the out- | in the field at time of picking. 


come of years of effort. Season after 
season the trees have been brought along 
with the sole purpose of reaping the benefit 
of the ultimate fruit yield. The present 


season’s crop should be considered not aS | 
| cooler the fruit is held the longer it will 


one of many, but as a unit in itself. 
Only a part of any fruit crop is eligible 
for marketing in its natural state. The 


percentage of marketable proa luct is | field. 
contingent upon the effort put into the/the morning and make no pretense of 
|covering it from the sunshine or even 
| holding it in the shade. 


growing. The unmarketable fruit, or that 
which cannot be disposed of in its present 
condition, represents value the same as 
the choicer specimens, This portion of 
the crop must be given the same attention 
as the better fruit. The fruit that is 
ordinarily permitted to decay on the ground 
or trees can be readily manufactured into 
fruit by-products and marketed in that 
torm 

In harvesting the truit, never allow it 
to remain upon the trees too long. When 
it has fully matured and assumed its 
natural color remove it from the trees. 
lo allow it to remain longer merely adds 
to its degree of ripeness. Fruit that is 
exposed to warmth on the tree softens 
quickly after maturity has been reached, 
and soft fruit is useless as a market 
product. Pick the fruit carefully and 
handle it as though it were a perishable 
article. Have special receptacles, lined 
with burlap, to receive the fruit as it is 
removed from the trees. 

When the specimens have reached their 
best picking stage the stem begins to 
loosen from the fruit spur, and no violent 
jerk is required to sever the fruit from its 
hanging. By grasping the fruit in the 
full hand and gently turning it upward 
it will readily part. Care is not so neces- 
sary in actually parting the fruit from its 
growing position asin not bruising it in 
the picking operation, during subsequent 
oo in the field or its removal to the 
packing house, and in the actual work of 
preparing it for market. 

Careless handling causes fruit to become 
bruised, and bruises materially shorten 
the life of fruit. If the fruit is solid when 
gathered there is less liability of its be- 
coming bruised during the picking and 
handling operations, but the hardest of 
fruits are easily bruised. Decay is caused 
by ferments and germs, which develop 
according to the conditions under which 
the fruit is kept. When a specimen be- 
comes bruised the cells crush and the 
fermenting of the juices causes chemical 
changes that promote decay. Once the 
bruise has been made, decay follows quick- 
lv, especially if local environments are 
favorable 











No attempt at sorting should take place 
As soon as 
possible after the fruit has been removed 
from the trees it should be taken to the 
packing room or placed in some cool 
compartment, away from those influences | 
which promote rapid ripening. The| 


keep, so there should be no delay in re- 
|moving the gathered product from the 
Most growers pick their fruit in 


There should be pickers and packers 
among the orchard force. As fast as the 
fruit is picked it should be packed, but 
before the packing takes linen careful 
grading is necessary. Many cool the 
fruit before packing, but when ventilated 
packages are used this is not an essential. 
F ruit sweats when exposed to a change of 
te mperature, but the sweating is not ** 
ful if the water evaporates quickly. 
packing the fruit and then Pave it i ne 
cool room the sweating of the packed 
fruit will do no harm. The sweating will 
be reduced if the change from the heat 
to cool is gradual. 

Discriminate grading is too frequently 
overlooked, but it is one of the most im- 
portant essentials in getting the most 
from the fruit crop. A purchaser is 
willing to buy again when there is not 
only value received, but something un- 
expected is received for the money ex- 
pended. Buyers have been cheated so 
many times by unscrupulous producers 
that a straightly packed mined of fruit 
is more than is expected and when re- 
ceived the purchasers are ever ready to 
secure more from the same source. 

Always remember that the price re- 
ceived for the fruit will be contingent 
on the size of the smallest fruit in the 
package. When the fruit is unassorted 
there is a strong contrast between the 
size of the specimens with the smallest | 
fruit regulating the price. The package | 
that contains all small fruit evenly packed | 
will always sell more readily and at an | 
equal or greater price than the package 
containing varied-size specimens. 

Go about the grading with the proper 
equipment. Relying upon the eye solely 
as a means of determining size and sort- | 
ing from the ground is not good practice. | 








| Rings for grading and tables for sorting | 


are to be had just the same as ladders and | 
other essentis 4 for gathering fruit. Pack | 
carefully and attractively, Spend all the | 
time needed to have the fruit show at its | 
best in the market or at the consumer’s 


| door. 
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GROWING AND HARVESTING 
POTATOES 
AT A PROFIT 








A postal brings this 
interesting and imstruc- 
tive book on potato 
growing—every farmer 





It Rr ac, COR 
Tt wea 


should have a copy. 
is invaluable and tells 
how to make potato growing more pro- 
fitable. As the edition is limited you will 
have to act quick or you may be too lat 


Write for it at once. Also Free catalog onthe 


DOWDEN #32: 


POTAT: 
Saves Half the Cost of Harvest 


DIGGER 

Increases Potato profits. 

Simple, strong, durable, always in order. It 
meetsevery demand. Works in all soils, all depths, 
hillside and level. Vines do not interfere with work- 
ing. Does not cut potatoes—misses none—leaves 
potatoes clean on ground. Saves its cost in a short 
time by getting all the petatone and reducing re- 
pair t ills to a minimum. GUARANTEED against 
imperfections in workmanship and materi 


DOWDEN MFG.,.CO. 


1525 Elm St. 
Prairie City, Ia. 















O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


Our machines are designed 
and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
worked. They em- 

body every point of 
construction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills. ra & See | - BR tree and saves 


money on J a -~\- 

FRE eMake i inquiry. rite today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 

giving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 


ON POTATO 

139 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indlana 
More CIDER 
from less apples can be produced with 


Mount Gilead Cider and Grape 
See aes an ony other. This 


press is 
BIG ‘MONEY MAKER 
We can show you how $1200 a 
year can be made in the cider 
business. Sizes 10 A. 400 bar- 
rels daily. Hand o er. All 
power have pwd beams and 
elle. e make cider om * 
—— cookers, vinegar ¢ 






















enerators, filters, 
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with this common sense 
farm ditcher and road 
trial i \ oe No wheels or 

le levers. to get out 
Money-back aay ane 


fix. 
arantee. Simple—Practical. 
oo emty one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
k. Soon pays for itself. Write for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposition. 
&Grader 


Co.inc. BoaS02 Owensboro, Ky. 














MORE POTATOES—LESS LABOR 
The vagne Elevator Digger delivers all the potatoes on top 
the ground with less than half the labor of 

- hand digging. Light draft, simple con- 
struction, longlife—acombination that 
~~neang dollars to the user. Send for 
free booklet, “* Harvesting the Po- 
tate Crop,” explaining adven- 
tages found in Farquhar Diggers. 


a AB. — Co, maemo 
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Don’t Burn Your Straw! 


Make Big Money a Ton From It Right 
On Your Own Farm. 


You don’t see many burning straw 
piles any more, because farmers have 
found that, properly used, the straw from 
a 40-acre eld is worth $100 in gold 

By spreading straw hundreds of farm- 
ers in the wheat belt have increased their 
wheat yields five bushels an acre. Be- 
sides this, they have also stopped crop 
losses due to soil blowing. Farmers 
realize that the time is past when they can 
afford to go on year after year raising 
smaller crops—or to lose them by soil 
blowing. 


Other methods may be all right but/ upon maturity. Few 


the quickest, cheapest and surest way 
to stop soil blowing is to spread straw 
—a straw spreader solves this problem. 
With a straw spreader you can easily 
cover 20 acres or more a day. Besides 
protecting your crop from the winds you 
increase the fertility of your land at the 
rate of $100 for every forty acres you 
spread, and insure your crop a good supply 
of moisture whether the rainfall is up to 
standard next summer or not. 

Straw can be spread on plowed ground 
before discing or immediately after seed- 
ing or after the crop is up a few inches, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


When the open market is the means 
employed in disposing of the crop, the 
packing and sadheal must be in accord- 
ance with the market demands, but in 
catering to the special market the needs 
of the consumer should be taken as a 
guide to packing. The consumer would 
rather purchase little and often than much 
at any one time. The kind of fruit also 
has a bearing on its packing. The more 
perishable the fruit and the better its 
quality the smaller should be the package. 

Discriminate carefully between the 
specimens in grading and packing. Only 
perfectly sound, umblemished fruit is 
| suitable for the first grade. Worm in- 
| fested, disease laden, low colored specimens 
are not first class, no matter what their 
|size. Do not attempt to hold fruit for 
the market, but rather sell it immediately 
wers have the 
facilities for storing fruit, and even when 
such facilities are had, early marketing 
generally gives the greatest returns. The 
cost of storing and handling usually 
consumes the extra profit that sometimes 
comes from fruit storage. 


HOW TO PICK RIPE MELONS 
Muskmelons should be carefully watched 





gathered just as soon as they will separate 
readily from the vine. As the fruits ripen, 
the stem by which they are attached to the 
vine cracks away from the fruit slightly, 








Thos. Cooper of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, urges farmers in the | 
Northwest to return every ton of unused 
straw to the land. Prof. Jardine of 
Kansas Agricultural College, and Prof. 
Barker of Nebraska urge every farmer to 
spread all extra straw. Mr. Cooper says 
the straw spreader means the saving of 
wheat lands in the Northwest. Wm. 
Schilling of Bantry, North Dakota, Thos. 
Harborne of Wahpeton, A. F. Miller of 
Towner, and scores of other farmers in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, who use 
straw spreaders, say that they are big 
money makers and that they could not 
afford to be without them even if they cost 
twice the money. Many farmers esti- 


mate their straw spreader profits at $500.00 
to $1000.00 a year. 


frequently exuding a drop or two of juice. | 
After the fruits are gathered, if they are 
intended for home use, they should be kept 
in a cool room for two or three days to 
finish ripening and to further develop the 
flavor. 

The ripe watermelon is rather more diffi- 
cult to detect than the ripe muskmelon, 
but after the fruit reaches full size the skin 
becomes a little lighter in color, and the 
best way to judge them is to examine the | 
small tendril which grows where the stem | 
is joined to the vine. As the melon ripens, | 
this tendril turns brown and dries up. 

Another indication of the ripe melon is 
to roll it over on its side and examine the 
skin where it rests on the ground. In the 
green fruit this skin is generally quite 
white, but when ripening it takes on a 
creamy or yellowish tint. 

The final test is to place the hand on top | 
of the fruit, bear considerable weight on it | 








The Simplex Straw Spreader can_be 
attached to any hay frame in a short while 
and the cost is a mere trifle compared to 
what it will make you in a single season. | 
Besides being used for a straw spreader it 
can be used for spreading manure. Many 
farmers who own both use the straw 
spreader for spreading manure and let 
their manure spreader stand idle or sell it 
because they like the way the “Simplex” 
spreads manure the best. 

The Manson Campbell Company, Department 
868, Kansas City, Missouri, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, or Detroit, Michigan, will send any farmer a 
brand new Simplex Straw Spreader, without the 
payment of even $1 down, to be used on a 30 day 
tree trial. If you are satisfied with the spreader 
you can have a whole year to pay forit. No far- 
mer can make a mistake buying a straw spreader | 
nm this plan because it will pay for itself ten times 
over the first season. 

\ veryinteresting book on straw fertilizer and 
soil tlowing has been issued by the Manson 
Campbell Company, It contains pictures and let- 
ters of scores of the best-known farmers who have 
used straw spreaders for several years. It will be 
sent free to anyone who writes the above address 
for it.—Adv. 





| height-growth, 


and listen carefully, as in the fully ripe| 
fruit the flesh can be heard to crack slight- 
ly under the pressure. When ripe, cut 
the melons from the vine and store in a 
cool place until wanted for use.—W. F. P. 


GROWING STRAIGHT POST TIM- 





Many who grow black locust or catalpa | 


for posts, report that the trees do not 

grow straight stems. If the young seed- 

lings are pruned closely, all side branches | 
or stems being cut off for several years, | 
the trees will send up straight trunks. | 
Cutting the young trees back to within a 

few inches of the earth, after they attain 

a growth of three or four feet, stimulates | 
which means straight 
stems, with few side branches. 

Locust and catalpa groves should be 
planted closely, the trees standing not 
over four feet apart each way. When the 
trees are planted close.together, there is 
little room for side branches to grow, the 
main trunk pushing up to reach the light 
and air. 

When once planted a locust or catalpa 
grove is permanent, asinnumerablesprouts 
spring up from the roots of a cut tree. In 
order to be sure of a stand, it is advisable 
to allow at least three of these sprouts 
to stand for several years, after which all 
but the most thrifty should be cut down. 
When but one shoot is allowed to develop, 
it may be blown down or subjected to in- | 
jury, and the tree thus lost—T. Z. R. | 








when they reach full size, and should be | 


» Redu 
3 Thenew book 


tells the story of 
my remarkable new 
5% profit plan. Prices 
SP lower than ever. Saves you 
big money. 


/ Split Hickory 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 







Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
staike—doesn’t pul! like 
ther cutters. Absolutely no danger 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 















So. Haven, I L 
entlemen: J would rather have the "*Perfect’’ 
than a Corn Binder, w' done 

shocked saves time and labor, Ia three and 


one halfacresaday. Yours truly, C. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today. 


ANY 
LOVE MANUFACTURING comes 








Lightning Cant Strike 
if ES 
Shinn Gets There first 
Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days” 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. Te 
satisfied, pay lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
nothing. No waste, noevaporation, no explosion. 
Two pints of coal oil do work of 3 pints gasoline. 
Send for FREE Catalogue. mt buy an en- 
cine till you investigate this grand offer. Writel 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
360 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN — 


week taking orders for our 

-An Automatic Lifting and 
Pulling Jack, Fence Streteber, Splicer and Mender, 
quss a6 Stamp Puller, Tire Tool, Press, Vise, Hol 
Cable — ow ete. o— cost = ty 
tools, Con new businessin your y. Bp 
time or permanent work. Domenstroter free. Cred- 
itgiven. Ask for Agency Offer. 


CO, 267-H fnduscial Bldg, indianapolis, ind 
4 BUGGY WHEELS ir rincs $8.75 


‘iL TIRES 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEELCO, 504F St.Cincinnati,O. 
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THE TRUCKER’S TRUCK 


By H. H. SHEPARD 











auto truck owned and used by a 
gardener of Cook county, Illinois, 

This gardener owns and operates atwenty- 
acre truck farm sixtecn miles from Chicago, 
where he sells and delivers his vegetables. 
Until last year this gardener used a team 

of horses poe wagon to haul his vegetables 
to market. Horses with a heavy load 
travel at the rate of about four miles per 
hour. Hence, the time on the road con- 
sumed in delivering the vegetables to the 
city market was four hours for each way, 
or eight hours for the round trip. Since a 
heavy load of vegetables is marketed each 


6 iy accompanying picture shows an 


day from early spring till late autumn, | 
the gardener or his hired man, or son, was | 


compelled to spend one-third of each day 
on the road. 

The auto truck is run with a load at the 
rate of eight miles an hour and twelve 
miles an hour empty. Thus, in traveling 
the sixtcen miles to the city market with a 
load, two hours are saved, and three hours 
are saved in returning home empty, or a 
saving of five hours daily. 

Five hours of time saved for a busy 
owner and manager of a productive truck 
farm mean not only more time for field 
work and supervision at home, but more 
time in the city for selling to better advan- 
tage, and more time for rest and sleep. 
‘The saving means much cash during the 
marketing season, and more time for 
rest and sleep for the owner. The latter 
saving, that is, being able to sleep more 
during the long busy season, cannot be 
measured in money. 


This gardener who now owns and mar- | 


kets his vegetables with an auto truck 
says that. when he used horses he was com- 
pelled to get up at midnight to start the 
drive to the city market in order to reach 
it in time for the early morning trade, and 





it was nearly noon before he returned 
Now he ean lie in bed till three o’clock in | 
the morning, and is back home before | 
nine o’clock. He says that what the auto 
truck saves of his time and energy in a} 


season is worth fully $1,000 to him, not | wouldn’t we give if we could get a diploma 


counting the added pleasure in making 
quick trips in a machine that rides easy ana 
is a distinct advertisement for his trade 
and farm. 

The automobile and the auto truck, 
because of their ability to cover ground 
much faster and easier than horses can 
possibly do, are fast becoming means of 
making gardening, poultry raising, and 
dairying profitable in outlying districts 
where they could not be profitably carried 
on with the old means of transportation. 
With an automobile or auto truck, the 
farmer or gardener living fifteen to twenty- 
five miles from a town or shipping station 
can grow vegetables or fruits, or produce 
milk, cream or eggs, and market them 





daily, or at frequent intervals, in short 


time at light expense. Often a good truck 
or dairy farm can be purchased very cheap- 
ly at a distance from market. “But the 
gasoline-driven wagon will effectively 
shorten the distance, permitting the dis- 
tant producer to market cream or garden 
products as cheaply and quickly as those 
living near markets and using only 
horses and common wagons for delivery. 


WILL THE BUBBLE BURST? 
Continued from page 9 

suds—will burst. There is too much 
level-headed common sense back of it; 
but I do think there must be a readjust- 
ment of some things and it may possibly 
cause a little local splutter, for an excess 
of water is not good for any bubble. You 
remember that, as children, we sometimes 
dipped our pipe too deep into the soap suds 
a our bubble was so heavy with water 
that it could not develop properly or last 
long. It was always a relief when the 
little explosion came and we were free to 
try again, the wiser for the experience. ~ 

The United States must have a stable 
land market, not one based on inflated 
values. Is this at least a part of the! 
solution? A call came last year from the} 
farmers’ clubs of Minnesota to the farmers’ 
clubs of Iowa: “Hundreds of you are 
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Shorten the Road 
To Town 


Do you waste valuable hours 
hauling your farm products, 
at a snails pace, to market? 


InvestinaFederal MotorTruck 
and you can haul your pro- 
ductstoandfrom places you 
had never thought of reach- 
ing before and in half the 
time taken by old methods. 
















bg 


What H. J. Weber & Sons Nursery 
Company’s Federal Does. 
They bought their Federal 
Truck March 11, 1914. 
To date it has traveled 
20,449 miles. Very often it 
makes two trips to St. 
Charles, Mo., and return 
in one day, the total being 
approximately 105 miles. 
It is easily doing the work 
of three teams of horses 

every day. 





This Federal is making money 
and developing business for 
the Webers. A Federal 
Motor Truck will do the 
same for you by hauling 
your fruits, dairy and otber 
farm products to market 
quickly and in good con- 
dition. 





coming up here hoping to buy at a reason- 
able price the farms we have to sell for a! 
reasonable price. Can’t we get together 
deal at first hand, and cut out the re: 
estate middlemen who are skinning us| 
both?” There is the idea! 

Farmers would now have a universally | 
safe land market, unlimited parcels post 
a rurel credits law and a lot of other 
things that they have not if they had a per- 
feet brotherhood. Cooperation is the gospel 
that must be preached—and practised. 


“Experience”’, says General 
tinger, “‘is oneschool where we | 
get compulsory education. And 
some of us pay mighty high tui- 
tion to that school, too. What 





from the school of experience while we 
are yet young.” 


KEEPING ONION SETS 

“T would like to know the best way to 
keep onion sets during the winter.’’— 
A. G.S., Ind. ! 

To properly keep onion sets during the 
winter, they should be .carefully cleaned 
and placed in shallow crates or flats, not 
more than three inches deep. Store them 
away in a dry cellar, in a temperature 
slightly above freezing. Stack the crates 
in such a way that a free circulation of air 
is permitted. If it is possible to keep the 
temperature of the cellar ata uniform point 





a | below freezing the bulbs will keep 


as well as though not frozen. 


Let us show you, write today. 


FEDERAL 


MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
192-200 LEAVITT STREET, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Improved Tire 
TESTER 2S Sevres To 


Shows at a glance the 
— in the tire, 
xy simply pressing 
stem against tire 



















\ valve... or Gor by 
Auto Supp eal- 
4 ers or direct from 
A Improved Gauge 
a Mig. Co., prepaid, 
7 on receipt of price 


$ J .00 


Improved Gauge Mig. Co. 
U.S.A 








EA by learning to make your chosen work of 

RN highest valuetoemployer. Fulfillment of 

urevery need. Thoroughness of instruc- 

MORE ‘on increasesearning power, income apd 

happiness. Liberal arts; engineering; music; 

WITH mee nee; Comnmeretal; Doaawesy:Sateme” 
biles; p' : y; fine ; 

tory; almustev —each 8 jalized 

LESS by expert faculty. not 


of 
deter you. O all the year. Write 
TOIL Seate ss 


to 
HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 
GEORGE P. MAGILL, A. M. D. D., PRESIDENT 
DES MOINES, - --. - TOWA 
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$655 


Including Electric Starter 


All Low“F ‘rst-Cost’” Records Broken 


The new 1916 Maxwell shatters all low «first-cost” records for a 
real automobile. Think of it—a full 5-passenger car—an 
absolutely complete car, with electric starter, electric lights, high- 
tension magneto, and every refinement—a luxurious car— a beautiful 
powerful 50-mile-an-hour-car,—yet a _ light-weight real 
economy car—for $655. 


All Low “‘After-Cost”’ Records Broken 


The “first cost” of an automobile is a big consideration 
to any sane man, but the “after cost” is an even bigger con- 
sideration to any man who wants to remain sane in his 
automobile investment. 
























The “after cost” or upkeep is what a car costs you to 
maintain, run, and enjoy, after you have bought it, and 
it is mighty hard to enjoy an automobile if it costs you 
too much to run. 








The Maxwell has lowered all economy records for: 








1st —Miles per set of tires 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 

4th — Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 











1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 
for $655 


jectricStarterand Electric Lights Alumi Tr ission Housing Heat-treated, Tested Steel 
ountable Rime Robe Rail with back of front Throughout 
igh-tension Magneto seat Easy Riding and Marvelous Flexi- 
“One-man"™ Mohair Top leather covered bility 
ew Stream-line Design Hand R led Radiatorand Unusual power on hills and in sand 
ider Front and Rear Seats Hood Ability to hold the road at high 
Llectric Horn Linoleum covered running-boards speed 
ble Ventilating Windshield and floor-boards Improved Instrument Board with 
(clear vision and rain-proof) Automatic Tell-tale Oil Gauge all instruments set flush 


Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 





























































- Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and name of the Maxwell i 
Bang bn a4 by the Dealer nearest you. Address Dept. X Ls Aww adher rg be 


icons x Dara. Do | MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY., Inc. (28% gine toeai 
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A FARMERS’ MEAT ROUTE 


By O. R. 


N these days of co- 
operative societies 
and organizations 

it is no surprise to 
learn that the farmers 
in a number of mid- 
western communities 
are able to get fresh 
meat throughout the 
summer months by the 
merging of the common 
interests of the table 
into what is new known 
as the cooperative meat 
route, These routes, 
managed and carried 
on in much the same 
way as Uncle Sam’s 
rural mail routes, have 
carried to the farmers’ 
tables many of the luxuries common only 
on the city man’s bill of fare during the 
summer season. 

Perhaps the highest and most successful 
type of the meat route system in vogue | 
in the middle west, where there are more 
difficulties to be overcome than in other 
sections of the country, is to be found in 
Shelby county, lowa. Six routes have 
been organized in recent years and each 
is serving from twenty-five to forty 
families. Enough farmers in the county 
are clamoring for admission to a meat | 
route to permit the organization of at 
least four more, thus giving Shelby county 
the most complete organization of its 
kind in the country. 

The meat route had its inception in 
the protests of farmers who were com-|} 
pelled to drive to town whenever meat 
was needed for the table during the busy 
summer months. Now the patrons of the 
meat routes are served with fresh meat 
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than the proceaes 
estimate the surplus is 
divided as nearly equal 
as possible among the 
patrons, while in case 
of a shortage in the 
amount of meat, each 
patron suffers a small 


loted him. The patron 
is credited with the 
meat he furnishes and 
debited with the 
amounts he secures 
from week to week. 
At the end of the 
season a settlement is 
effected with the treas- 
urer. As a rule, the 
exchanges are about 
equal, but if the meat furnished by a 
patron amounts to less than the meat he 
secured from the other patrons he must 
pay into the treasury the difference, and 
vice versa, The butcher starts his work in 


the evening, and the patron who furnishes 


the beef must deliver it the next morning 
before ten o’clock. The flesh parts only 
are delivered, the hides and other parts 
being disposed of by the patron who fur- 
nished the animal for the slaughter. These 
left-overs can be disposed of at a price 
sufficient to pay the three dollars fee 
demanded by the butcher. 

Each spring a pre-arranged schedule of 


| prices is made up to avoid the worry over 
calculations which would be caused other- 


wise by the fluctuations in the market 
prices. Corn fed stock in the spring is 
priced at twelve cents a pound dressed 
weight. About the first of June, when 
pasturage is better, the price generally is 
dropped to eleven cents, and ten cents a 


cut in the amount al- 
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Spray 
drives away flies 


The idea of “swat the fly” is all right around the 
house, but you wouldn't get far doing that around 
the barn! 
Spray Creonoid all through the barn—in stall! 
on floors, on the manure pile and in the barnyard 
The clean, tarry, antiseptic odor of Creonoid is 
objectionable to flies. 
Spray all the possible breeding places thorough!) 
At most dealers 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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until about Christmas time. The winter | 
months present no great difficulties to be 


overcome in the securing and keeping of | farmers through past experience guar-| 


fresh meats, hence the mactivity of the| 
cooperative routes during the cold season 


The most successful route is the one} once during the season. The patrons are | 
listed in alphabetical order and the choice | 


which has a patron for each week of the 
season. Thus the route butcher makes 
but ene professional call at each home| 
during the season. Each patron agrees 
to take a certain amount of meat each| 
week, one of the choice young animals of 
the patrons being offered up each week 
for the slaughter. Through this system 
there has been no difficulty in determining 
upon the proper sized animal for the 
slaughter. In fact, these meat routes are 
about as finely and systematically or- 
ganized as any society upon which the 
farmer depends for the promotion of his 
interests. 

The routes are organized with the se- 
lection of a president, a killer and a 
secretary, the se two drawing pay for! 
their work. Both must be experts in 
their line for there is much slaughtering 
to do and the bookkeeping system must 
be kept up to date in the most approved 
fashion so that all accounts may be closed 
to the mutual satisfaction of the patrons 
at the end of each season. Shelby’s six 
cooperative meat routes occupy the entire 
time of a professional butcher during 
the season, one day of each week being 
given over to each of the routes. 

Butchering dates are alloted by number. 
The man who speaks first gets his choice 
of dates. The farmers have a rule that 
nothing but choice young heifers and 
steers may be slaughtered to furnish their 
meat supply. Precautions are taken to 
see that no diseased meat is divided among 
the patrons. The owner of the diseased 
animal must stand the loss and must, in 
addition, provide another animal to be 
slaughtered. 

In case an animal provides more meat 


season for “grass fed’’ stock. 
A careful system worked out by the 


antees that one farmer will not receive 
the shank parts of the beef more than 


of parts is made in that manner. By this 
means it has been found possible to secure 


an equitable division of the parts of the | 


beef, as Mr. A. goes to the bottom of the 


list after exercising his choice of parts the | 


first time. This system of rotation has 
served to prevent any trouble over the 
division of the parts. All cuts are priced 
the same, so there can be no cry of dis- 
crimination to disturb the serenity of this 
cooperative butcher shop. The bulk of 
the work falls upon the secretary, who 
receives a nominal salary for his labors. 

The Jacksonville route, the first suc- 
cessful one to be formed in Shelby county, 
is eight years old. The trials that come 
to the farmer during the busy summer 
months when he must desert his labors to 
rush to town for fresh meat on special 
occasions, resulted in a number of Danish 
farmers meeting in the school house and 
forming the first cooperative meat route. 
A try out soon convinced them that it 
was much better than hustling out of bed 
at three o’clock in the morning to get 
meat for the threshers. 

The season of 1914 was a prosperous 
one for the Shelby county meat routes. 
The professional butcher slaughtered 318 
beeves, -87 hogs and 9 sheep. During 
some seasons as many as 348 s have 
been required to satisfy the wants of the 
patrons of the six routes. 

It is hardly possible that there is any- 
thing about the farm as finely systematized 
as the cooperative meat route. The 
experiences and trials of the early years 
have enabled the patrons to work out a 
system which is being copied in many 
sections of the country. J 
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Hay Press 


Self. . solid steel Hay 
a day pi 7 t = Works 
lightning. We make engine, horse wer 
a. Write for free book "Tons Tell he ives 

| ts, figures and pictures. A postal will do. Address 
Sandwich, ttt. 
S10 , Kansas City, Mo. 
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No more dipping or 

spraying. Keep your 

J herd healthy and free from 

vermin and parasites with a 

National Automatic 
HOC OILER 

. Strong.durab! 

a “ pie. “Cant ent -_ x color. 

. e y 

pa Ti if possible. Write 

us for Oyr Spgoial ro- 

ductory Free Tr r. 

— National Factories, Inc. Dept. E Richmond, lad. 





SICK ANIMALS 

A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 





FOR SALE éitcuiens 
ponies thoroughly broken for 


children; all ages and colors. 
Oeem Shetiand Pony Farm, Galva, Iii. 


1916 Overland Model 83 
iss Soar i et ee 3 yh oy 
andl abun Gouna —o Overland nine 
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AHorse with Heaves 
is Only a Half-Horse | 


Heaves cuts off at least 50% of a horse’s 
possible efficiency. And no one likes to 
work a heaving horse. 

You can stop Heaves, Cepehe, Distem- 
per and Indigestion with 


NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indigestion Cure 


It is the best general conditioner and ex- 
pelier of stomach and intestinal worms. 
A can of Newton’s on hand is health 
assurance for your horses—business in- 
surance for yourself. 


We guarantee three one-dollar cans to | 
cure Heaves or money refunded. It’s 
Death to Heaves. Newton's cures Colds, 
Acute and Chronic Cough, Distemper 
and Blood Disorders. Equally effective 

for other Stock as for Horses. 

If dealer hasn’t it, we will supply by 
Parcel Post. 60c and $i cans. 


Write for booklet. 


SORBINE 


RADI MARK Rf 





Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it ts a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister onder bandage or re- | 
more the bair and you can work 
the horse. 82.00 per bottle, delive 
ered. Book 7 K free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind 
VISIO* Sr” 


MOON PLInenEeS 
(Cothatesee Cataract and Conjuno- 
horses all suffer 


= RF es 


vrvisio” will convince any horse at it 
is the best remedy for defects of the irre- 
spootive of the length of time the animal been 
afMicted. Nomatter how many doctors have tried and 
fa!\ed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per ——- yoo en coos of price. 
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Booklet 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Tag your stock—best and gocomts means of 
identification for Hogs, and Cattle. 
Name, address and ngmber st r stamped on tags. | 
Cc italog and — 
F.s. Stern veuren 04. CR 
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is sent free on request. 

wm. cooren & NEPHEWS 

153 W. Huron Street, Chicago, tis. 

FULLERS CALF "WEANERS 

ARE THE BEST TO USE—You Can 

Get Them AT ANY Hardware Store. 

IMMUNE 0.1.0. Farce Sroline kind. ‘Pedigrese Furs: 
ed. Pricesright. Circular Free. WalterRuebesh.Macomb,Il 




















Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. | 


| swelling between the hoof and fetlock of the hind 


| becomes white. 


| which has a large navel. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 


department. Questions answ free through t 
department, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
Symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afflicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines lowa. 


Summer Sore—I have a horse which has a bad 


foot. The hair comes off and an eating sore has 
developed which seems to be going deeper, I have 
used peroxide but it did not cause the sore to 
sizzle. I also used sheep dip and warm water. I 
have seen mud fever, but this seems to be different. 
Can you suggest a remedy?—A. W., Calif. 

The peroxide has probably soured and so is inert. 
Cleanse the sore once and then rub lightly with lu- 
nar caustic pencil. Afterwards swab it with tinc- 
ture of iodine every other day and twice daily dust 
well with a mixture of equal parts of sulphur, pow- 
dered wood charcoal and slaked lime. It may be 
what is known as a “summer sore” and if so may 
have to be treated by a graduate veterinarian. 

Cataract—I have an eleven year old horse which 
has a cataract on his eye and is almost blind. Is 
there anything that will remove it, without cutting 
it?—G. 8. H., Mo. 

This disease (opacity of the crystalline lens) re- 
sults from repeated attacks of periodic ophthalmia 
(moon blindness) and is incurable. Possibly there 
is only a collection of floceulent matter in the cornea 
of the eye and for that reason it would be well to 
paint the eyeball with a solution of two grains of 
rfitrate of silver, and one ounce of distilled water, to 
be kept in a blue glass bottle. Do this once daily 
for ten days. If great improvement follows give 
one dram of iodide of potas ach i in the drinking water 
night and morning for five consecutive days for two 
weeks. 

After Effects of Distemper—I have a six 
months old horse colt which has just recovered 
from distemper. While having the distemper his 
fetlocks and legs swelled up to his hocks and one 
day I found him with both of his hind fetlocks 
touching the ground, He has improved some and 
now only the hind fetlocks are swelled and they seem 
hard. Is there anything that would straighten 
up the fetlocks?—G. W., 8. Dak. 

Hand rub the weak ankles and the back tendons 
three times a day, and then bandage snugly. At 
night rub with druggists’ soap liniment anc when 
dry put on the bandages. Let the colt occupy a 
box stall when in the stable. Feed oats, bran and 
best of hay. If you cannot get the liniment men- 
tioned use a mixture of one teaspoonful each of 
turpentine and aqguaammonia toa half pint of water 
in which you have first shaken up a raw egg to 
form an emulsion. Shake daily until the liniment 
This is one quarter strength lini- 
ment. 

Enlarged Navel—I have a six weeks old calf 
It was born this way and | 
doesn't seem to get any better. If anything it is 
getting worse. It is five inches long and two or 









three inches in diameter, seems hard and is sore on 
the end. How should I treat this?—G. H. B., N. 
Dak. 

Scrub the ee clean with soap and hot water 
and you may find that a dead part can be removed. 
Try to squeeze out pus possibly present. Whendry, 
saturate the stump of the navel and the swelling 
with tincture of iodine and repeat the treatment | 
once daily. If an abscess has formed this may lead 
to alscesses in the joints and such cases tend to | 
prove fatal. 

Cressing a Wound—I have a ten year old 
gelding who cut his left front leg on the back side | 
just about the fetlock. The cut was quite deep 
and severed the cord. A swelling has developed 
around the upper end of the severed cord, which was 
caused by the twitching. We called a veterinarian | 
who said it was proud flesh and prescribed terchlo- 
ride of antimony. This helped some, but the swell- 
ing keeps coming back and does not give the skin a 
mae; . heal. What is your advice in the matter? 
—E. C , Minn. 

, ie ,~ wound with a mixture of one part 
each of powdered alum, tannic acid and calomel 


| and five parts of boric acid; then with absorbent 


cotton and bandages so as to cause pressure. 
Renew the dressing once daily. 
I have a nine year old mare and she is 
suckling. She appears to be wormy, white and 
yellow around the rectum. I have tried tobacco, 
but with little result. How can I rid her of worms? 
—H. B., Va. 

Have her teeth attended to by a vetérinarian 
Ta her feed of oats and bran mix twice daily for a 
week one tal le spoonful of a mixture of equal parts 
of dried sulphate of iron, sulphur and salt; t! 
skip ten days and repeat. 


Worms 
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same. Safe ‘end sure — will aot 
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terminate Rats and Micefrom your 
ry in a SAFE, SANE and your 
ARY MANNER. "No muss. No odor. 
ess to human beings. 


RAT CORN 







I” ANIMALS 
“FRIEND 


For keeping flies and many 
+ other insects off of animals 

—in barn or pasture—longer 
than any imitation. Used and 
endorsed since 1885 by lead- 
ing duirymen. 


$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each cow 
im a single season. Excel- 
4 lent for galls. Allays itching. 
Aids in keeping animals from irritating sores by rubbing os 
$125 Exce:lent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
($1.50 west of Mississipp! River) will bring 
yon -- Bhoe-Fly te pretect 10 cows 2 
weeks, alse our S-tube gravity yer. 
25 : PREPAID. Moncey hack if not satisfactory, 
Name Express Office. Booklet FREE, 
Special terms to agents. 
| Sheoty Mig. Co., Dept. C, 1310 N. 10 Bt., i 
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GENWU 
Alfalfa” also free sample. I furnish each cus- 
mm. 
planting for this hardy alfalfa. A. B. 
yo Neat, clean, or- 
ay 
Gen. Seat, 
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yy injure anything. 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y 
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Save high lifts, get li_cht- 
er draft, prevent rutting, save money in 
repairs—steel is do not dry out or rot. 

Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 5 () Elm St., Quincy, ills 


Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From ito 4#@ H,.P. Send for catalogue 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa, 
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1916 Six 


Model 86 





Increased Production 


ITH our production capac- 

ity increased to 100,000 

cars annually we are in a posi- 
tion to offer the 1916 Overland 
Six at the remarkably low price 
of $1145. This car is consider- 
ably under the market price of 
other Sixes having equal or 


similar specifications, 


Model 83 four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring Car—$750 f. o. b. Toledo. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Large roomy seven passenger 35 
touring car 
Quiet 45 horsepower six cylin-§ 12 
der bloc motor 
Efficiently lubricated-—unusua Al 
economical 
Speffica 
Seven passenger touring Pockets @ doo 
125-inch wheelbase Rain vig@ientilati 
45- horsepower motor wird built 
High tension magneto Extra \diberslur 
Two-unit electric starter 5 ‘ 
Electrically lighted ‘ull fl 
Headlight dimmers Pull foggar axt 
Full stream-line body design 3S inch inch ti 
Genuine leather upholstery sme@pead in 
\C One man top notin rea) 
The new Overland Sixes are being demonstrat@ deliv« 
Catalog on Addr 
The Willys-Overlaf-om; 


Also Manufactu 


Willys. 
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non-skids on rear 


in-@ 125-inch wheel base; high ten- of its size as denoted by 
sion magneto ignition 

suam All electric control buttons on wheelbase, seating capacity, tires; 
steering column 








of its generous, efficient power 
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pélications equipment; of its superior igni- 
fbiig pe Comerconral tion; of its every comfort and 
releing rear One in convenience; of its beautiful 
mah tres; Elcrichorm lines. Then realize that the 
| i —~—_/)/ Overland price for these ex- 





9 delivered now. See the Overland dealer in your town. 


on™ Address Dept. 387 tremes of luxury is only $1145. 


#ompany, Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight Automobile “Made in U. S. A.” 
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WHEN ANIMALS 


By DR. A. S. 





ALEXANDER 








HEN an animal bloats, indigestion 
is present and it causes genera- 
tion of large quantities of gas in 


In the horse the stomach is 
small, containing only about three and 
one-half gallons; but the large intestine 
a capacity of many gallons, 
here that the bloating most 
commonly occurs. There are four com- 
partments in the cow’s stomach, the first 
one being the rumen or paunch which 
occupies two-thirds of the left side of the 
body and holds 40 gallons or more. The 


the stomach 


olon h is 
and it is 


| jan one 





colon of the horse is on the right side. In 
the cow bloating distends the upper part | | 
of the left flank. In a horse the distension 
is seen high up in the right flank. A cow 
also vomit, and so she 
certain degree 


can bel ch g Zas and 
may relieve herself to a 
when attacked by bloat; but a horse can- 
not pass gas or feed from the mouth. The 
folds of mucous membrane of the gullet | 
esophagus) of the horse, close to the 
stomach, prevent return of feed, unless | 
rupture has occurred or bloating is severe. 
The horse also has a large soft palate 
which closes the back of the mouth so that 
breathing cannot take place through the 
mouth or feed return that way. When 
bloating is excessive the walls of the 
stomach or intestine tend to become para- 
lyzed from distension and when this occurs 
passages of manure and gas cannot take 
place, and inflammation quickly ensues, | 
especially in the horse. The stomach of 
the sheep also has four compartments and 
bloating occurs in the paunch. In swine 
bloating is not met w ith as vomit ing occurs 
as it does in the dog and cat. 
Cattle 
In cattle, bloating is most likely to fol- 
low the eating of rank growths of green 
alfalfa or clover when wet with dew or 
rain; but any sudden change of feed may 
cause it and it may also follow a sudden 
chill, or shock, or fatigue, or be present 
in hot, muggy weather when the atmos- 
phere is surcharged with electricity. Any- 
thing that will cause colic in the horse may 
result in formation of gas in the stomac 
and acute attacks of indigestion affecting 
the stomach commonly prove fatal by 
causing rupture of the stomach or suffo- 
cation. In most eases, however, the bloat- 
ing occurs in the colon and that may be 
relieved by tapping with a trocar and can- 
ula at the most distended part and adminis- 
tration of suitable medicines When the 
stomach is distended with gas the trained 
veterinarian may give relief by passing ¢ 
stomach tube through the nostril into the 
stomach and drawing off gas and some of 
the fluid content. | 
lo prevent cat tle from bloating, it is well 
to feed dry hay before turning them out on 
clover or alfalfa pasture for the first. time, 
and then to gradually accustom them to 
letting them graze for a 
first and then gradually 


at once, 





ch green feed, 
short time at 


lengthening the time intil it is seen that 
they are not going to bloat It also Is ne- 
cessary to keep cattle off such green | 
growths when the grass is wet with dew or | 
ind as bloating is liable to ox ir dur- | 
ing any hot, muggy, thunderstorm spell | 
of weather it is wise to keep catt on | 
spare pasture at such time Allowing | 
e ire i 0 of equal 
parte of ult and sl I LLSsO 1] 


slake 
to prevent bloat. The same rul 
to sheep 

Horses will not be lik: to sutter rrom 


any itorm, Or Gangerous 


h roftthe yor f] stulent or 


colic, in 
of the stoma 





2 | hand 


| have to be done, 








wind colic) if always fed by the same per 
son, at exactly the same times and not 
when hot, sweaty and tired, if the drinking 
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sonable price of your own 
idealer whom you know? 


Buy materials that last 





water is given before feeding, no sudden | 
change of feed is made, : 
is sound and suitable. Prevent bolting 
of feed by giving the feed from a large box. | 
Have the teeth attended to by a veterinar- 
or twice a year so that the horse | 
may be able to perfectly masticate ” feed. 
Avoid feeding new hay or new oats. Grad- 
ually 
Do not let a horse eat green grass when | 
he is on dry feed and resting for an hour | 
or so in town or elsewhere. Sudden eating 
of grass in that way is a fertile cause of 
colic and bloating. 

How to Treat 

When a horse bloats, have the veteri-| 
narian do the tapping, as that operation is 
much more dangerous than in the cow. 
[t may not always be necessary to tap a 
horse for wind colic, but when tapping is 
necessary it must be done at once and 
| properly. Improperly done it may fail to 
draw off the gas, or may cause peritonitis 
or abscess from infection. Until the veteri- 
narian can be had it will be safe and prob- 
ably helpful to give two ounces of tur- 
pentine shaken up in a pint of raw linseed 
oil or quart of new milk, but not if ord | Smuen 
stomach is bloated and the horse trying | * 
to belch gas and feed. 

If the cow bloats, stand her forelegs high, | ha 
put a thick bit in her mouth, or pass a 
rubber hose down her gullet, or try the 
effects of a handful of salt placed in the 
mouth until medicine can be prepared, | that 
Give her two ounces of turpentine in a 
pint of raw linseed oil or quart of new milk 
or give two ounces of hyposulphite of soda 





end all feed offered | | 


accustom the horse to such feeds. 





dissolved in a pint of water to which add 
an ounce of aromatic spirits of ammonia. | 

A dram each of tincture of ginger, essence 
of peppermint and fluid extract of nux 
vomica will prove helpful as an addition | 
to the other remedies. The trained veteri- | 
narian gives larger doses and some other | 
drugs that would scarcely be safe for | 
general use. If tapping is necessary, it is | 
to be done high up in the left flank, where | 
most distended, close to the last rib and 
just under the transverse processes of the 
spine. Do not tap low. A small incision 
is made through the cleansed skin, the | 
point of the sterilized trocar and ecanula 
is then inserted in the cut, directed down- 
ward, forward and inward and then driven | 
in by a smart blow with the palm of the | 
It is best to do this from the right | 
side of the cow, leaning over her back. If 
tapping has to be done more than once | 


make new incision each time. Insert | 


the trocar (dagger) in the canula (sheath 
tube) before withdrawing it from the| 
paunch. Apply a disinfectant to the| 


wound. If a sheep bloats give a pint of | 
new, warm milk and repeat in half an hour 
if found necessary. Tapping may also | 
with a small trocar and 
canula, Tapping of a horse also is done 
with a special instrument, which is longer 
and finer in calibre than the instrument 
tapping a cow. Any expert 
cow. 


used for 


tockman may successfully tap a 


He must, however, be very careful to 
sterilize the nstrument by boiling for 
ltwenty minutes before use. The instru- 

nt is to be Kept sterilized ready for use. 


Turn to the advertising index on page 
this issue and glance down the list. 
surprised at how many things 
to read about. 


three in 
Yo i il dpe 
there ure that you will want 





is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 
1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years 
for 3-ply, and the responsibility of 
our big mills stands behind this guar- 
antee. Its quality is the highest and 
its price the most reasonable. 


rchased your Corn Harvester 
e4 tiniest price of the machine if I could 
Ld —| Per <eesenee ce F. peaaene See 8 
Okla. “Wor times ter than I expect 
in a ee fall.” on i 


twine of any machine I have ever used." John F. Haag, 
Mayfield, Okla. “Your harvester gave good satisfaction 
whi e using filling our Silos.” K. F. mucqaits, Otis, Colo 
**Just received a ty TF he received the corn 
and he is cutting corn and La LT 


that I can sel] Jota of them next year"? va Write ‘or free 


Process Corn Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas 
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“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
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from heary 
buckets and chain 


SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
money, free. 









which save you Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 morTon, ILL. 
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Insurance and Waste. 
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Cost than ordi wood cribs; look 
better; last a lifetime; cure corn better; meen it 
drier—free mold—don’t lose germi 
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Lightning proof, 


patent ventilatr 
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TYPEWRITERS .:::. 
— DLP or ‘ ' 
anywhere ait4 ‘0 VAM UFACTURER®? 
PRICES, allowing NTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial.~ Instaliment 
F payments it desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 24-36 W. Lobe $1., Coons 
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Over 150 styles for 
every purpose—bhogs 
sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
cattle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
19 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & WireCe. Depi. 64 Obie 


ALFALFA | 


won't grow one 

take chences on «@ failure. Write today tor Pua 
SAMPLE MOUNTAIN BRAND DRY LAND SEED and 
complete euiture. a a es Ay 











BACTERIA FREE iit ine“Seco |; 


CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
@19W. State Street ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
P ATENTS 4% AND, PATENT wreatiag™eent FREE 


ley what to inven a to sell it. Write toda 
S. Hill, $27McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. 








Mention Succeseful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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ANNOYED ANIMALS 
In the first place, keep the stab es | 
scrupulously clean, both within and with- 


out. 


will be reduced to a minimum. 
breeds in filth, and if there is no filth about 
they will go elsewhere to breed. The 
manure pile is the most fruitful fly breed- 
ing source, but by carting the manure to 
the fields daily, instead of allowing it to 
linger against the sides of the barn, the 
greatest breeder will be removed. Stables 
that are kept so clean that no odor is 
preceptible in them are rarely fly laden. 

Keep the stock clean. Animals that 
carry a wadding of manure on their 
flanks and dirt in their hair are most at- 
tractive to flies, and the pest never fails 
| to take advantage of the opportunities 
| offered in the way of a happy feeding 
ground. 

The stables should be provided with 
screens. Place wire-screened doors and 
window frames on all the stable exits and 
ventilators prevent the pests from 
entering the buildings. It is not only 
from a humane standpoint that these 
precautions should be taken, but from a 
practical point of view as well. The| 
summer is the great producing season of 
|animals, and unless the stock are kept 
| from being pestered half to death, they 
cannot, nor will not, produce at their best. 
—D. T. H 


THE WELL BALANCED FARM 


Continued from page 5 
‘often desirable even though they return 
less per acre than some of the others. 
For example, on many farms certain 
|money crops pay better than corn, but 
| the corn is needed to feed cattle to make 
manure to help out the money crop. 
Another important factor in re 
farming is that of keeping the proper 
number of animals the farm will support 
| and that can be ° given good care by the 
| same help required to grow the necessary 
|food therefor. Many farmers make the 
mistake of keeping their farms over- 
stocked which causes a shortage of food 
at certain periods of the year, and many 
| times causes the stock to be neglected 


to 








By eliminating the breeding places | 
and preventing the attracting odors, flies |- 
The pe 1 





| when field work is pressing. The only 
fixed rule is that of keeping only the | 
number of animals that the farm will | 
supply the necessary food for and that 

| can be properly cared for by the help that | 
| is available A scant food supply or| 
neglect. will eliminate the profits from any 
branch of animal husbandry. In any| 
branch of live stock husbandry the aim | 
should be to grow at least all the roughage | 
which the stock will consume and as much 
| of the concentrates as possible. 

| And last but not least, there should be 
a proper balance between business and | 
| pleasure. In our efforts to make money 
| we should not fail to provide social and | 
| fraternal blessings and wholesome recrea- | 

| tion, The true farm home should be the | 
|most delightful and sweetest place on 
learth. If we succeed in keeping the boys 
and girls on the farm we must provide 
domestic enjoyment in our rural life. 
There is no kind of business where there 
| is so much attraction for the women and 
children. With all members of the famil 

drawn together there is nowhere else suc 

a complete unity of family spirit as on the 
arm. Every dollar, every effort spent to 
make the farm home more cheerful, con- 
venient and attractive is returned many 
fold as old age creeps upon us and we 
feel our dependence upon those who have 
been given unto our oe eeping. Boys and 
girls interesting themselves in the farm’s 
activities are growing mentally in the 














right direction. 









Mogul 8-16 
The Small-Farm Tractor 


baler 


EVER have we marketed a 





machine that aroused so 
much enthusiasm among farmers as 
the Mogul 8-16 oil-burning tractor. 


One feature of this tractor that has 
made a hit is its simplicity. It hasa simple 
one-cylinder engine. There are no intri- 
eate gear shifts—you pull one lever for- 
ward and another to reverse. That’s all 
there is to it—easier to handle thana team. 


The cost to you is low—only $675 cash 
f. o. b. Chicago. Compare the work of the 
tractor with that of $675 worth of horse 
flesh and add the faet that it will run any 
machine requiring up to 16-horse power 
on the belt. That tells the story. Every 
farmer with 80 acres or more under culti- 
vation can use a Mogul 8-16 tractor with 
profit. Place your order now—that’s 
the only way to be sure of prompt de- 
livery. Write to the address below for 
full information. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 


Agents $60 a Week 


We want Special Agents to travel by auto 
mobile and introduce our 


300 Candle Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 
Burns kerosene. Can't explode. Burns 15 


hours on one filling. Wind-proof, rain- 
proot, bug- re. For p~—-.® buchstore 


jairymen, 










--- % needs it. 
This Auto 





furnish each representative with ap automobile 
ABSOL UTELY L . LE. Mh ae py beh ag 


onl et this free auto. 
omy OWRITE. FX For mt FULL 1 PARTICULARS. od 
THOMAS MFG, CO., 1071 East Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


YOU CAN KNOW EVERY NIGHT WHAT 
YOUR COSTS AND PROFITS ARE. 


The Sterling Farm Bookkeeping System will show 
at a glance what each crop is costing you, what 
price you must sell at in order to make a profit, and 
which ope pay the best. 
FREE iptive aoivg farmers for it. 
STERLING SYSTEM CO., 
538 Pennsylvania Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











—Earn This Motorcycle — 


Elect. Lighted 1914 Indian, 
with speedometer. Easy, 
sctable work at home. 
ls f ree—W rite. 


CYCLETOM,1669Howard St., 
| OMAHA, NEB. 
WIRGIMIA LANDS and timber cheap. Write to 


Virginia Farmers Land Co., Blackstone, Va. 
Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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FAVORS FALL FRESHENING 


By JOHN ®. BROWN 

















HERE are so many advantages in 
having dairy cows come fresh in the 
fall, while the disadvantages are but 
very few, if any, that one wonders why 
so little progress is being made in that 
direction. Those who have silos, and no 
one can afford to dairy without a silo in 
these days of high priced land, should be 
especially 


the year. 


September is a good month to have the | fall as two-year-olds. 


cows freshen. If grass is short at that 





anxious to have at least two-| make life miserable for them. 
thirds of their cows calve in the fall of | fall calves, if intended for the dairy, can 


time it can be supplemented with silage | 


and the necessary grain, and thus the 
flow of milk brought up to the largest 
amount possible. Later, with an bundance 
of succulent feed at hand, the milk flow 
can easily be maintained throughout the 
winter months. Then, by the time grass 
comes and the cows have given milk for 
seven or eight months and the flow tends 
to diminish, it will be revived when the 
cows are turned on good pasture, while 
in July and August when the flies are 
bad and conditions are against a liberal 
flow of milk, the cows are either dry or 
very soon will be. 

In other words, the cow that calves in 
the fall has a much better opportunity 
to produce a large amount of milk and 
butterfat in a season than the one that 
freshens in the spring. This is readily 
appreciated upon a little reflection. Sup- 
pose a cow freshens in May when pastures 
are good. She gives a large flow of milk 
during May and June, first because feed 
is abundant, and second because she has 
recently freshened. But no sooner has 
she started than the hot months of July 
and August with flies and perhaps dried 
up pastures are upon her and the milk 
flow immediately drops. When cooler 
weather returns and grass revives there 
will be a slight increase in the yield of 
milk, but a full flow normal for that period 
cannot be obtained till the cow has calved 


again. This means that a herd of low- 





producing cows must be carried through | 


the winter months, with profits greatly | 
reduced, but the labor remaining practi- | 
cally the same. It does not take quite so 
long to milk a cow giving a small amount 
of milk as one producing a large flow, but | 
it requires just as much labor to feed and 
care for a low producer as for the highest 
producer in the world, and the task of 
, te the other chores is the same for 
all kinds of cows. 
A Twenty Per Cent Gain 


It is safe to say that a given cow will 
yrroduce twenty per cent more milk and 
yutterfat when she calves in the fall than 
when she comes fresh in the spring. This 
increase in production should in itself be 
enough to cause any dairyman to at least 
have the majority of his cows freshen in 
the fall, but there are more factors favoring 
the One of these is the higher 
price which dairy products command in 
winter than in summer. Another is 
cheaper labor. Labor is cheapest during 
the period when milk and butter bring 
the highest prices on the market. Then, 
too, the farmer himself can devote more 
time to the cows in winter when farm 
work is reduced to a minimum and his 
time is not so valuable. The first three 
months after spring opens are the busiest 
in the whole year for the farmer, just 
when cows that calve in the spring need 
the most attention. The inevitable re- 
sult is more or less neglect, and neglect 


pr wtice, 








| of the butter. 


early in the lactation period is mighty ex- 
pensive business. 

When it comes to raising skim milk 
calves, those -born in the fall soon learn 
to eat grain and therefore grow faster than 
those that are dropped just as grass comes 
and do not learn to eat grain before ex- 
treme heat and millions of flies begin to 
Then, too, 


be bred to drop their first calves in the 
Finally, because 
fall calves make more rapid gains, the 
heifers will be larger as two-year-olds than 
they would be if born in the spring. 
Changing from spring to fall calving 
should be brought about as rapidly as 
possible, for it means more milk per cow 
and consequently larger profits. 


BUTTER THAT WILL KEEP 

Seeing your request for le *tters on butter 
making, and also seeing the condition of 
the butter to be renovated, perhaps my 
old fashioned ideas will do a little good. 
They say I am of the old school, but I was 
brought up on a dairy farm in the East. 
We milked eighty cows. We used to take 
first prize on both butter and cheese. I 
haven’t a large dairy, neither have I 
modern improvements, but this is the way 
I make butter: 

Wash everything used for milk in cold 
water, as the hot water has a tendency to 
scald the milk fast. Then wash in warm 
soap suds to sweeten. Then take boiling 
water and scald thoroughly. Wipe dry 
and put on the stove and let get hot. It| 
dries as well as sterilizes. 

When the cream is nice and thick, if too 
sour it will be full of white caps and if not | 
sour enough, you do not get all of the but- | 
ter. Put in churn. When the butter 
gathers in small balls take out stopper of 
churn and run the buttermilk through a 
colander to cateh any small pieces that 
may run out. After the buttermilk is re- 
moved, put in a pail of cold water and 
churn again. Keep changing the water in 
the churn until it is clear and then you will 
| be surprised how much milk you work out 
This keeps the buttermilk 
| from souring your butter. Take out and 
salt. Work the butter again the next morn- 
ing. Now, it must be worked a third 
time in order to remove all the brine, as 
the salt has all dissolved by this time, 
and you have nice, solid, sweet butter. It 
will keep and I will warrant will never have 
to be renovated. I have seen a number of 
|people churn and take it to market the 
same day. I have also tasted it a week 
later and it was anything but palatable. 
—Mrs. J. P. 


MANGELS IN PLACE OF SILAGE 

“Will mangels take the place of silage 
in the ration for dairy cows? We are not 
prepared to handle silage and want to 
produce the best substitute.”’—E. Mc., 
Ill. 

Ensilage has in recent years become the 
acknowledged premier among all classes of 
winter succulence for dairy cows. Where 
for any reason this feed cannot be pro- 
duced, mangels will be found a very satis- 
factory substitute. Breeders of high pro- 
ducing and record breaking cows usually 
feed from twenty to thirty pounds of these 
roots in connection with silage and the 
usual hay and grain feeds in making their 
records. A large tonnage of beets or 
mangels may be produced on a given 
acreage. 
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Gem City Business College 
Est. 1870, Quincy, Ul. 
’sGreatest Commercial 
Write today for handsomely il- 
lustrated year book describing all 
courses. A 
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Tho entire arm being gretected. ‘Auto and Driving 
loves, black or tan, with extra large gauntiets. Mitts 
or Zero weather. Wagner's Special Process adds to 
the style and longevity of our gloves and mittens. Buy 
direct and save money. Sent prepaid apair or 4 pairs 
for $1.00. Established 1890. Wagner Mfe. Co. Aurora. 1. B-117 


‘*Try-a-bag’”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. ¢ 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 




















CANE, CORN AND KAFIR SILAGE 

It has been a generally accepted idea 
that sorghum silage develops greater acid- 
ity and is therefore sourer than silage 
made from corn or kafir. Rather extensive 
experiments by the Kansas station failed 
to show ground for this belief. In two 
trials, covering two seasons, the acidity of 
the cane silage was never more than that 
of the corn silage. In the second trial, 
the average acidity for the three kinds of 
silage was, corn 2.03 per cent, cane 1.46 
per cent, and kafir 1.43 per cent. 

The tests were made with dairy cows | 
and accurate records made both of the| 
milk and butterfat produced and of the | 
body weight of the cows. 





As a milk pro- | 
ducer, corn silage was slightly superior | 
to either kafir or cane, the latter ranking in 
the order named. 

It was noted, however, that in both 
trials the cattle gained in live weight on 
cane silage more readily than on silage | 
made from either corn or kafir. The gram 
and hay rations were constant in this ex- 
periment and the only difference in the 
ration given the different lots of cows was 
in the kind of silage they received. It is| 
suggested that extra gaim in live weight 
in the case of cows receiving cane silage 
was due to a greater amount of fattening | 
nutrients contained in it in the form of | 
sugar and carbohydrates. It is possible | 
that cane silage would prove equal to corn | 
or kafir silage as a milk producer if it | 
were fed with a different grain ration. On | 
aceount of the greater quantity of fat- 
forming nutrients in the cane silage, the 
grain ration could contain less of these 
and more protein. 

Even though cane and kafir silage pro- 
duced slightly less butterfat in these tests 
than corn silage, it does not follow that 
they are not as economical as silage crops 
in many sections. The greater yield of 
cane and kafir will more than offset the 
slight increase in feeding value obtained 
from corn silage in many cases. Their 
ability to resist drought and the fact that 
in regions where rainfall is at all scant | 
they produce from one-third to one-half | 
more tonnage than corn is strongly in their 
favor as economical silage crops. 

The time of cutting cane and kafir has 
great effect upon the quality of silage made 
from them. The best time to cut is just 
as soon as the seed is mature and while the 
stalk is still filled with sap. Sour silage 
results from cutting too green, and frost 
before the crop is cut also injures the 
quality. If the crop is cut and put in a 
silo immediately after a heavy frost and 
before it dries out too much, but little 
damage will result. If it becomes too dry 
to pack well, sufficient water should be 
added to overcome this difficulty. Silage 

roperly made from cane or kafir which 
14s been frosted, is superior to silage 
made from crops cut too green. 

In the tests referred to, the silage was 
stored in wooden stave and cement silos 
and kept equally well. The cane silage | 
seemed —_ palatable of the kinds tested. 

H. 8. 
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Dehorning results in quieter cows and 
more milk. Horns are better prevented 
than removed. It is more humane to ap- 

y a little caustic to the calf than to de- 

orn @ mature animal. 


A machine that is not advertised in 
Successful Farming may be as represented ; 
but a machine that is advertised in Sue-| 
cessful Farming must be as represented. | 
Remember that. | 
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Book of Barn Plans FREE 


If you are going to Build a New 
Barn, or Remodel the Old One, you 
should have this book. 


Why Not Build This Fall? 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of 
barn equipment. It is a complete and 
valuable book of reference and instruction 














> 4 
on barn construction. pH 
The 112 pages of Louden Barn Plans are fall of dollar- 
saving information. It contains 51 representative designs \¥ ; 
for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general purpose barns, as well t 


as many other designs, for hog barns, pens, hay sheds, etc. 
The advantages in each design in Louden Barn Plans are pointed out, and 
estimate of construction cost is given. In addition, there are 82 pages devoted 
to general construction problems, such as concrete work, laying floors, roof con- 














struction, ventilation, etc. eee 
° ° | = 

gr ey Se dee Say tt deg ag amy aoa i 
and How Cows and How Many Horses You Want to House . 
We have Designs for nearly 4,000 barns and our architects will give your Ye) 

letter personal attention if we learn your exact requirements, 
Louden Barn Equipment 

Louden equipment makes possible a clean, sanitary barn with a minimum of # 
expense for upkeep. When cows are transferred from dark, dirty barns to es 
Louden barns, the milk flow often increases from 15 to 25 per cent, and the labor “el 
of caring for the herd is reduced one-third to one-half. y 
The cost of installing Londen P i 
equipment is surprisingly small. ry 
2 | 

The Louden Line includes: ; 
Litter Carriers Cow Stalls a 
F iers Horse Stalls a 
Hay Carriers Mangers : 

Hay Loft Manger Divisions ' 
uipment Animal Pens } 

Bird Barn of all kinds Pip |. 
Power Hoists : 

Catalogs Free K 
A The i Co. + 
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Factory Blemished Tires 


All standard makes. No breaks in these tires—they 
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chance. Hereis our offer. 
| «No money in advance necessary: we will 


4 send them C.0.D. subject te your examina- 
1 tien aod approval. If tires we send you 
HT are unsatisfactory we stand expressage both 
ways. State or non-skid—Also if 
(iiucher, @. D., or 8, 8. 

Start Saving Tire Money Today 


Ford Special Tires | out. 


one year 
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$1.95 
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These tires are selected firsts and 
have no blemish whatever. They are 
made with non-skid tread only—and 
ned to 
ety on 

et prices: 
3 Non-Skid. $7.25 
3% Non-Skid 9.25 
Capitol Tire & Rubber Co. 
Dept. A. 242 N. Broad St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


paints contain Zine. 


Send for list of manufacturers who make 
| Zinc paints and our booklet,“ Your Move.” 








The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New Yor 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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MILKING MACHINES 








improvements have been 
made in milking machines in recent years. 
The fact is that they are now beyond the 
experimental stage; they are a success. 
But many farmers are still somewhat pre- 
judiced against them for the reason that a 
few years ago they did not quite come up 


Wonderful 


to expectations. At that time many con- | 
cluded that the mechanical milker would 
never prove satisfactory. The progressive 
manufacturer, however, didn’t become 
discouraged because of early shortcomings 
of his machine, but kept right on making 
improvements until coder there are many 
vl perfect machines on the mar- 
et, 

In view of this we say that it is now 
time for the farmer who is ambitious to | 
milk two or three times as many cows as | 
he now milks to carefully study the various 
makes and perhaps buy one on approval. 
The great trouble with farm dairying at 
the present time is to get reliable help, 
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| cream for making market butter. Dur- 
ing the night the flavors from objection- 
| able feeds will have passed off if the cow 
| has had none of that sort of feed. To 
avoid aromas in the evening milk may 
not be so easy, unless of course the roots 
are fed only in the early morning hours. 
With pastures where weeds and garlic are 
present there is no recourse but to turn 
the cows off it before midday, feed them 
dry feed during the latter part of the day, 
and defer the milking until dusk or there- 
about. In this way the presence of bad 
odors may be partially obviated. Natur- 
ally this is not very practicable when one 





| 


| and she cannot be comfortable unless she is 


has plenty of fresh pasture, but where the 
grass has a luxuriant growth cattle are 
not so likely to eat weeds or garlic, so 
that allowing the pasture to gain a g¢ 
growth before being pastured will aid 
greatly in avoiding objectionable flavors 
in the milk. 

There are other factors that influence 
the flavor of milk such as moldy hay, 
stale fodder and feeds that have become 
tainted, decayed, or absorbed odors when 
in close contact with strong odored things. 
—J. L. dé. 


STALLS AND STANCHIONS 
No dairy cow can do her best work by 
way of converting feed, air, and water into 
milk and butter unless she is comfortable, 


kept clean and free from anything which 
might tend to irritate her. 

Modern stalls are so arranged that a 
gutter behind the cows receives all the 
manure and prevents the cows from lyin 
down init. With this system it is essenti 
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hence the more one can reduce the labor | that the cows be so confined that their 
item the easier it becomes to handle a| hind feet will not be constantly slipping off 
dairy proposition, This is why the milking the platform into the gutter and at the 
machine of today should receive the most | same time the gutter must be close enough 


careful attention of every dairy farmer. | 
In this we include the ten-cow farmer, for 
there are exceHent machines on the market 
that he can well afford to own. However, 
the man who milks ten cows by hand can 
milk twenty with a machine and do it with | 
less labor and much larger profits. | 
It is anything but satisfactory to de- 
pend upon hired labor to take care of milk 
cows and since the machine enables a man 
to get along without so much hired help it 
is bound to prove a boon to the dairy in- 
dustry. ° | 

Of course it requires a little more skill 
to milk with a machine than by hand, but 
in a twenty-cow dairy a man can handle 
the machine himself and is independent 
of hired help, so he need not fear getting a 
machine on that score. 

*To recapitulate, we say that those of 
our readers who are interested in reducing | 
the labor in connection with caring for 
their cows should give careful study and 
attention to these machines; the sooner | 
they do this, the better for themselves 
and dairying in general.—J. B. 


BAD ODORS IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 

When butter is made to be sold, bad 
odors imparted to it from feeding tur- 
nips, cabbage, etc., are objectionable and 
often difficult to contend with, especially 
if there is a lack of variety of feeds. Such 
odors are strongest about three or four 
hours after feeding. The volatile fats, 
which make up near fifteen per cent of 
the total fats, impart to milk its character- 
istic flavors both desirable and undesir- 
able. The feeds which cause bad odors in 
milk do so during the period of the 
digestion. If they are fed about ten hours 
before milking time the danger of con- 
tamination will bé greatly diminished, if 
not altogether avoided, for by that time 
the objectionable odors will have been 
eliminated through the excretory glands 
Therefore these odors can be controlled 
to a certain extent. 

If not more than half of the butter 


made is sold, the cream from the morning 
milk drawn at or before feeding time can | 
be saved separate 


from the evening 


| stalls and pens. 


to receive all droppings. Furthermore 
the ideal method of fastening should hold 
the cow securely and yet permit sufficient 
freedom to prevent continually reminding 
her that she is a prisoner. 

A good stanchion meets these require- 
ments much more nearly than the method 
of tying cows with ropes or chains. The 
animal fastened in a stanchion is not per- 


“DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buya 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


. oe was never before as good a 
time to buy a De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator as right now. 

The “Dog Days” are at hand when 
dairying is most difficult without a sep 
arator and when the increase in quantity 
and improvement in quality of cream and 
butter are greatest through the use of a 
good separator. 

Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in sum- 
mer than at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the separator, 
aside from all its other advantages. 

This is likewise the season when 
De Laval superiority counts for most over 
other separators,—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier 
cleaning and abso- 
lute sanitariness. 

A De Laval Cream 
Separator bought 
now will easily save 
its cost before the 
end of the year, and 
it may be bought for 
cash or on such lib- 
eral terms as to actu- 
ally pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broapway 29 E. Maptsow Sr. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















| mitted to move as great a distance for- | 


ward and backward, but has practically 
unlimited freedom of its head. Within 
recent years stanchions have reached such 
a high degree of perfection that designs 
are now available which permit the cow | 
to freely move her head from side to side 
and even reach back to her flanks; she | 
can lie down and get up and can rest in 
as natural position and as free from re- 
straint as she would out in a field. 
Stanchions are more convenient than 
ropes or chains and there is much less dan- 
ger of injury to animals confined in them. 
The possibility of an animal being allowed 
too much rope and becoming entangled | 
in it is eliminated and they are not nearly | 
so likely to get loose and injure themselves 
or others. 
The points to have in mind when decid- 
ing upon the best type of stalls are, first, 
that they be so constructed as not to ob- 
struct light or ventilation; second, that 
they are as free as possible from cracks or 
crevices which will collect filth and harbor 


| bacteria; third, that they are free from | 


sharp projections upon which an animal 
might injure itself; fourth, their durability; 
and fifth, that they are of sufficient length 


to prevent one animal from trespassing | 
Many an| 
excellent cow has been ruined by the cow | 


in an adjacent stall steppin |P- 
~ 6 all PI sae ai Easy to erect. No special tools or skilled 


upon the territory of another. 


udder while she was lying down. 
Many of the same considerations apply 
to the construction or choosing of box 
They should be strong 
durahie, light and airy, easily cleaned and 
disinfected, free from all projections upon 
which an animal could possibly injure 
itself, and likewise free from cracks and 
crevices which will collect filth and become 
incubators for germs of disease. 
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A thoroughly reliable black 

int for ready roofings, 
arm machinery, tanks, 
metal work, etc. It does 
not rub, peel or scale. Comes 
ready for use. No mixing 
necessary. Easy to apply. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
it, write direct to us. 






BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
Row York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 





. Louis Pittsbu: Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City inneapolis 
Detroit 
ing: 
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Write, Phone or Wire!) 


Eh the stock and can make 
Ww ienmediate shipment, enabling hb ANN 
you to preserve 100 per cent o wnt = A) 
your corn cropin the DIANA 
DIANA [-siia: 


labor needed. Every stave guaranteed. 
You pay tor the Indiana Silo out of what it 
saves onfeed bill. Address nearest office, 








and inventive ability should 

MEN of IDEA write for new “List of Need- 
ed Inventions’ Patent Buy- 

ers’’ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE. RANDOLE’HM & CoO. 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 











ESSENTIALS TO MAKING GOOD 
BUTTER 


The practice of making good butter is 
not confined to those who have ideal cool- 








ing conditions. I have seen poor butter 
made where the best of facilities were at 
hand. Noslipshod methods ever invented 
produced butter of good quality, for it is 
not a product of carelessness. 

Of all the conditions that enter into the 
making of first class butter cleanliness 
bears the most weight. This not only 
means that the milk and cream should be 
kept clean but also that bad odors should 
be avoided from the time the milk is| 
drawn until the butter is finished. Milk | 
and its products absorb odors readily, 
even odors one might not be abie to detect 
at all. In summer bad odors are more prev- 
alent than in winter, and milking in the | 
open in the cool of morning and evening | 
prevents contamination of the fresh milk | 
if the udders are clean. Flies are generally | 
less bothersome in the open at this time 
than in the stuffy stable. 

The cream separator is the gem of the 
dairy side of farming. It reduces the 
labor of caring for milk by two-thirds. 
The milk should be separated while warm 
if possible, and the cream cooled quickly. 
At no time should flies come in contact 
with the cream or milk or the utensils in 
which they are handled. The house fly 
is a conveyor of disease germs and if it 
lights but for an instant, it is certain to de- 
posit some filth from its legs on the ar- 
ticle. The fly lives and thrives in and 
around strong odors and unsanitary places, 
Cleanliness is inimical to it, so that the 
use of hot water and the scrub brush will 
make things undesirable for flies. 

Milk ought to be handled so that none 
of it is spilled about the premises. It is 
difficult to remove from wooden articles, 
even when freshly spilled. Wooden 
buckets are undesirable, requiring more 
labor to keep clean than tin ones. Gal- 
vanized iron, copper and zine for table 
tops and a concrete floor in the milk room 
are combinations that aid in and simplify | 
the work of sanitation. After washing | 
with hot water the hose may be turned 
on the inside of the room, thus cooling it 
and washing away dust and foreign ma- 
terial simultaneously. 

Sunlight is a destroyer of disease germs, 
but it is impracticable to have it where 
milk, cream and butter are kept in summer. 
The buckets, separator parts and cans 
should be set where the sun will reach them | 
during the greater part of the day, prefer- 
ably under a cover of wire screen to ex- 
clude flies from them. The milk room 
can be kept cooler if vines trail over it, 
and if the interior is darkened. A good 
plan is to hang some coarse stuff like 
gunny sack material over the windows and | 
keep it wet; the evaporating water absorbs | 
a great deal of heat and aids materially in | 
reducing the temperature inside. 

Good butter, other conditions being 
favorable, is a product of well ripened 
cream. It is important that cream be kept | 
at as even a temperature as possible. It 
need not be a low temperature, but should | 
not rise above seventy degrees; sixty is| 
better. At the latter degree it may be kept 
several days, adding each day’s skimming | 
until twenty-four hours before churning 
time when fresh cream should be put in | 
another jar. Cream ripens automatically | 














when kept under these conditions in oral 


mer. 
All through the processes that lead up 


to making butter cleanliness in every act, | } 


freedom from odors of any character what- 
ever, and the exclusion of flies should all be 
emphasized.—J. L. J. 
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KODAK 


F-VERYTHING that you are interested in is worth a pic- 

ture. On the home place, at your neighbor's, at the 
picnic, on your fishing or hunting trip—wherever you go 
there are scenes and incidents that you can preserve for all 
time with the click of the Kodak shutter. 

Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of “Tue Kopak 
ON THE Farm,’’ a beautifully illustrated little book that not 
only tells about the new things in Kodakery but shows as 
well, by attractive pictures, the pleasures and the mses of a 
Kodak on the farm. It is free for the asking. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 StaTE STREET, Rocuester, N. VY. 

















i < wa 
” The Steel Lined 
/ “SPEED SHELLS” 


7 
° For Velocityand Accuracy 

Sportsmen are willing to take their chances of 
sport but they want certainty in their Shells. 

Get the Remington-U MC “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” 
—the steel lined “Speed Shells.” 

The steel lining grips the powder—puts all the force of the 
explosion back of the shot. orter lead, less guess-work about 
angles—easier to get the “fast ones.” 

Go to the dealer who shows the Re@ Ball Mark of Remington- 
UMC—he can fix you up right. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. (233 Broadway) NewYork City 
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MARKETING THE 


POULTRY 


By M. COVERDELL 


' FRIEND of the 
A writer moved to a 
farm in Kansas two 
years ago. Here he learned 
that one of his neighbors 
was shipping dressed poul- 
try to the Chicago market 
Securing the name of the 
commission firm to which 
his neighbor was shipping, 
my friend shipped a trial 
box of dressed poultry and 
80 satisfactory were results 
that he now ships his products that way, 
especially during Thanksgiving and Christ- 
Mas SCasons. 
In order to realize top prices for dressed 
poultry, it is essential that the birds be 


well fatted, to insure plumpness and 
tenderness of the meat. My friend con- 
fines the fowls intended for shipment 


several days in advance of the time for 
dressing. He feeds slightly dampened 
mash, all sorts of table scraps and corn. 








local market and sold at 
four cents per pound. 

Only a day or two later, 
they received their regular 
quotations from the com- 
mission firm in Chicago, 
and those same roosters, 
dressed and delivered in 
Chicago, would have sold 
for ten cents per pound. 
With a little figuring, it will 
be seen that this would 
have been just double what 
was realized for the fowls (allowing the 
two cents per pound for expressage). 

At another time, geese were selling at 
seven cents per pound on the local market. 
My friend killed and dressed his geese, 
shipped them to his Chicago commission 
house, and received fourteen cents per 
pound, making almost twice as much, 
after paying the expressage, as he could 
have received for them on his home mar- 
ket. Next year, they are planning to ship 


Plenty of good water and -grit- are. kept} their ducks and turkeys, and the profits 


birds. 

are considered fat 
allowed no feed for 
twenty-four hours, as it is necessary that 
their crops be empty at the time of 
dressing. A little water may be given, 
but no solid feed. Thi iis is important, and 


constant ly before the 
When the fowls 
enough, they are 


will be as great, perhaps a little greater, 
on the turkeys, than they are on other 
birds. 
Cooperative Shipments 
Sometimes a couple of families get to- 
gether and have a “picking,” which en- 
ables them to make up larger shipments 


if not heeded, damaging results will follow | and cuts down transportation charges. If 


in shipping. 
Points on Killing and Dressing 
The heads are left onall poultry intended 
for shipping as dressed meat. 





several peighbors would form a sort of 
lub together to such an 
extent as to form a freight shipment 








Killing} during cool weather another neat margin 


is accomplished by severing the arteries} of profit easily could be added. 


in the roof of the fowl’s mouth, The 


Of course, we have said nothing of the 


fowls are dipped in scalding water, care} expense of dressing, but this is very light, 


being taken that the heads are not scalded. 


and besides, usually can be done during 


Commission men detect health condi-| spare time, the women and children assist- 


tion in a fowl by the looks of the eyes, and| ing in the work. Judging from 


revious 


if heads are removed, the dealer is placed | experience, my friend advises me that each 


at a disadvantage, 
of the product. 


which lowers the grade} person dresses an average of 300 pounds 
| of poultry a day. 


Even with the v 


The birds are stripped of their feathers, | cheapest grades of fowis (roosters), it will 


down to a point near the head. They 


then are dipped into hot water again, for| enticing; while with the 


a space of about ten seconds, when they 


| be seen that the wages thus earned are 
er priced 


birds (geese and turkeys,) the earnings 


are dipped into cold water, to restore their | would represent big wages. 


origina plu mpness. 
None of the entrails are removed. 
bird’s head is carefully folded back under 


Each WHY NOT FATTEN THE POULTRY? 


Why it is that most farmers fatten all 


a wing, the wings are tied down and the’ their live stock before selling it, yet merely 
feet tied together—all of which makes for | pick uptheir poultry and sel them with no 


neatness and correctness of shape, both 
important items in the marketing. 
Cooling and Shipping Poultry 

All body heat is allowed to leave the 
fowls before they are packed for shipment. 
This also is important, and the dressed 
bodies generally are left to cool over 
night. ; 

From one hundred twenty-five to one 
hundred fifty pounds of poultry meat is 
shipped in each barrel or box. More than 
this makes the shipment difficult to handle; 
while a lighter shipment would yield less 
clear profits 

tarrels or boxes are lined 
paper. Each fowl’s head is carefully 
wrapped in paper. A clean paper or thin 
cloth 1S spreac l over the top laver of meat, 
when the barrel or box is full, and it is 
ready for shipment. 

Shipping Expenses Are Light 
The dr sea. poultry is shipped to a 


commission house in Chicago, It goes 
by express, to insure promptness of 
delivery and prime condition of the product 

AS ca be s n, this is a distance ot 
bet n 500 and 600 miles, but the ex- 
réssage on poultry Ls only about 

nts per pound from the station in 
Nar to 4 go, which the shipper of 
Course pu 

As an example of the profits realized | 


by this plan of disposing of poultry » My 
friend told me a few days ago that they 
were unable to dress the last lot of roosters 


with clean | 


| 





two| retard proper fattening. 


| birds are fed, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iment, the fow 


fattening whatever, is beyond my under- 
standing. It is even more surprising when 
one considers that poultry fatten so quick- 
ly—ten days being plenty of time to con- 
| dition and fatten a healthy fowl of normal 
flesh for market; fifteen days being the 
extreme limit with all the smaller sized 
poultry. 

We usually put about twenty-five fowls 
in each pen for fattening. There is no 
need of feeding the whole flock when only 
a part is to be sold, as it is not only a waste 
of feed, but the rations for fattening fowls 
are not conducive to egg production. Here 
is where many and many a farmer makes 
his mistake. He feeds the entire flock to- 
gether for a few days, previous to market- 
ing (if he feeds at all for fattening), and so 
cuts down his egg yield, while the free 
range of the birds intended for sale, fur- 
nishes so much exercise that they will not 
take on fat fast enough. 

While our fattening fowls are closely con- 
fined, they have ample room for moving 
ibout. We do not fanc *y coop fattening; 
it is too confining for ideal health, and 
filth accumulates to such a P masa as to 
The fattening 
quarters are kept somewhat darkened, 
except a small strip of space where the 
and where they secure the 
essential sunlight. The floor is kept as 
clean and dry as for the laying hens, a 
thin layer of straw being spread over it. 

For the first day or two after confine- 
l , to avoid 


fed sparingly 


3 are 
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Don’t neglect your hens at molting- 
time. Give them Conkey’s Poultry 
Tonic now and build them after 
the heavy strain of the ew 
season. Then watch them feather up 
ge ee apg cold weather. 

Conkey’s contains no filler, no Cayenne 
Pep’ Just good tonics. 
There's nothing 


's Head 
Goaker” . ” ihes 
der and Con- 


octor. 
dollars to any 
poultry owner. 


45 Conkey 
Cleveland, QO. 





+ Courses for High 
School Graduates 


Four one-year courses ; Nine t wo- 
ineluding Medical, 

wand Dental Preparatory ;Stan- 
dard four-year Liberal Arts; Four- 


in Music Courses; 
neteen five-year Technical 


Special Courses for Students 
be? ly he oon. 


mal, Twelve ving, Teachers Training, 


Two-year cultural Combina- 
tion, } onus Training and Music. 
W + More Practical Courses for Farmers’ 


ers than Elsewhere 














SELL YOUR EGGS, 


butter, chickens direct tothe con- 
sumer by mail. This box ts light, 
strong, durable and —- — 
ly. Mails onat. 

for 9c. Can be used greet 
HARTLEY STEEL CRATED BOX CO. 
Dept. J” SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





sausks’ “Hach pair 
Fees . se hath 


Se aarar rr IT’S FREE! 


Send Today. Majestic Squab Co. Adel, Iowa 








PILLING 
CAPON TOOLS 








¢. P. PHLING & SON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. j 
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SQUABS and POULTRY Tor PROFIT 
Por’s aay Bock tells * Hew je Make Money Raising “Teer 
Mailed free, Frank Mailed free. Frank Foy Poultry — “Rox 20, Clinten, Iowa 
6éand ee 0. D. Money 
CHICKS (35s = 
-y a. wr Richfield. Pa. 
Bee Supplies sii overs eat in 
this month. Write for 
and bh of highest quality a « 
fey: Ril inde pot tints. Vines ete "Ese 
4. J. BARNES, NURAERICR, rieallone Hill.) Cinetnnatl. Obfo 


An encye! on, by aman 
pee | pad lead ones. Pam 
F ASH ble pricae Many worst Snes 
en. omen. SINCLA in 
par tds Sete ‘ ‘ AL ran 
catalog.Clemons Bee Supply Co. 120 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
| He, 2 money-makers. [Illus, cir. free. 
GUINEA P G G. O. Palmateer, Troy,-N. Y- 
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over-feeding in the start, and to induce 
heavy eating thereafter. We have tried 
both the dry and dar 
Delale Giepeet & finely 
sho com: two parts 
ground corn-chop or meal, one part bran 
or shorts, and a ten per cent portion of 
meat or beef scraps. 

Where the damp mash is used, we like 
to mix it with skim milk, which will make 
it unnecessary to feed much meat. We 
leave the mash just crumbly—not sloppy. 
With the dry mash, the above named 
ingredients are used but no water or milk 
is employed in mixing it. 

With either dry or damp mash, we feed 
t in Lg to insure a pee thos 
economy. We try to 60 
that the birds clean ep tee feed at each 
meal, as they rarely eat anything which 
has been mussed over. 

Plenty of water is kept before the birds 
at all times, as it is essential in renderi 
more soluble the great amount of feec 
consumed. Grit in kept constantly avail- | 
able, for the same reason, and to supply | 
the necessary lime. A little oil meal, 
alfalfa meal, vegetables, cabbage, fruit, | 
etc., are given oeconiaa 
of feed and tonic. C 
plied. 

Some of our reasons forfavoring the dry 
mash ; the fowls do not eat it as greedily as 
they do the damp mash, and so are not as 
apt to over eat. A flock of fattening fowls 
that have gotten off feed and will not eat 
well, is just as difficult to fatten as a herd 
of hogs that are off feed. With the dry 
mash, the birds are forced to eat mor« 
slowly, and the rations thus are digested | 
better than where they are gobbled dowr 
rapidly. In short, the gains in flesh are 
not only more economical with the dr) 
mash, but the flesh is of a firmer, heavier 
texture than with damp, sloppy mash.— 
M. C. 





FIGHTING THE BLOUSE PEST 

A louse infested fowl is a losing proposi- 
tion, whether it be a chiek or a ma- 
tured hen. Often in hot weather you wil! 
find a hen apparently im ect healt) | 
and in the best laying ion, dead on 








“Not going to town tonight! 
Let’s stick around the music 


For the entertainment of your friends, for the dancing 
hour; for a quiet evening of classical music, no other one 
thing gives so much pleasure and entertainment as the 
Columbia Grafonola, 

Look for the tone-control leaves — a sign it’s a real 
Columbia. Write us if you can’t locate a Columbia dealer. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., Box 8 657 Woolworth Bldg., NewYork 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada plus duty. 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry, Pioneers and Leaders in 
the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Dealers 
and prospective dealers write fora 
confidential letter and a free copy 

of our book “ Music Money.” 


COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA “JEWEL” 


Other Models $35 


$17.50 to $500. 



































the nest and more times than not it is the | 
deadly louse that destroyed her. There | 
are many simple but effective remedie: | 
that will exterminate this and in hot | 
weather when a fowl has the extreme hea‘ | 
to combat, every precaution should be | 
taken to guard the fowls against it, = 
Cedar perches for the hens to roost.on | 
are excellent, for lice like moths shun the 
odor of the pine. Where it is not le 
to get cedar perches, paifit the perche ; 
with — = ained at any drug storc. | 
A reliable louse generous!) | 
sprinkled in the dust where hens bathe, | 
is helpful. 
If your flock is notlarge, a most effective 
cure is tobacco dip. Indeed this method | 
is successful when other measures fail. 
For it, buy twenty-five cents worth of plug 
tobacco and boil it im twelve quarts of | 
water. Let stand until lukewarm and 
then immerse the hen all but the hew/. 
Be sure that she is thoroughly soaked +o | 
the skin. While this dip would be just as 
effective with a large as with a small 
one, it would entail much labor and =. | 
The sanitary nest egg helps to keep hens | 
free from vermin and are easily made. 
For them take one pint lime, one-fourth | 
pint cement, one teaspoonful sulphur, one 
moth ball well crushed; moisten all with 
water and mold in empty egg shells. 
Fumigators are now obtainable and are 
handy and effective in destroying lice. 
and in the 


YOU SHOULD MAKE $1500 a Year| 








) Experience unnecessary—we'll teach you the business—and how 
to make more a week than most men make & month—assign iss 
exclusive territory and give you a bigstart. Mauler made $55 
Clear profit first 10 hours. Fitter sold 24 in 3 days. Brandt / 
sold 36 frst week. Brewer sold 25 in one day. ‘ 












This new Improved “Easy’’ self-heating flat-iron is right—noth- 


ing like it invented—nothing eo simple—price lov —sells quick— 
ia 









—this wonderful flat-iron has a seamless tank—joints brazed— 
burns without odor—fiat bottom burner, throws heat downward— 


— big—possibilities unlimited—guaranteed. Every woman 
imple—easily cleaned. It's a busi- | 


uys—ean’t help it—saves her steps, time, trouble and foel— dint 


pays for itself in alittle while. This marvelous new invention | 


erating tube to 
meee ohat Sele you independent—gives you a loca) prestige and | 


of read . Write Quick for FREE Sample Ofer. 
PrOOTE MANUF AOTUBING 00., BOX 917 Dayton, Ohio 
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Made-to-Measure 
Express Prepaid $475 


Pants cut in the latest 
ty 





BIG CATALOG OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
FRE 
instrum. 





The way to save money on the 


style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, work- 
ip and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 
for peg tops, no matter iw 


rder them. 
Gaeta Agvod live hustler in 
every town to take 
lanted oricrs for our cele- 
ted made-t clothes, 
Samples of all latest — Free. 
We Pay Big oney 
to our agents everyw . Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write today 
que PROGRESS a" AmonmNe CO. 
THE tT 
Dept. 111 Chicago, Ul. 


























A coat of whitewash on w: 
nests is very good. 

The homely jimson weed is sure death 
to lice and mites for the amell is more than | 
they can bear, and it is well to pile them | 


$250 for reliable man or woman; distribute 

free pre. Boras Powder with Soaps etc., 
in your town. © Money or experience needed. 
D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1916 Overland Model 83 


Read our announcement on page 51 of this 





up in the hen house, replacing t with 
—s as they wilt and dry up.— Mrs. J. H. 





must be as represented. Our guarantee is 
bona fide, and means exactly what it says. 


issue if you are interested in getting a spick 
and span brand new Overland without paying 
cash for it. 


Merchandise advertised in this publication 
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MORE AND BIGGER EGGS 


By H. A. BEREMAN 





IVE stock men have produced a dairy | 
cow that gives over 30,000 pounds of 


3.5 per cent milk in twelve months; a 
two-year old bull that sold at auction for 
$20,000; beef calves that bring $100 apiece 
‘ust as they come;” swine worth adollara 
pound for breeding and much more than 
scrub stock for market purposes; splendid 
specimens of draft horses, and seep that 
are economical converters of cheap forage 
into fine wool and choice mutton. They 


do it by mating the best individuals from | 


their herds. 

What are poultrymen doing to improve 
the quality of their flocks? They are 
entitled to use the same principles of breed- 
ing as the milk, meat and wool growers. 
There is no patent right on “like begets 
like;”’ yet the annoyance of trap-nesting 
and keeping individual ecg records keeps 
the average poultryman from making any 
advancement in the line of egg production. 

Tra up-nesting is perfectly feasible and is 
the only sure means of knowing which hens 
are the good layers and which are the 
boarders. But trap-nesting takes time 
and it is a bother, and unless the boss of 
the hennery is an enthusiast for improve- 
ment, the time and labor are begrudged. 

In the meantime, blue ribbons are 
uwarded the fowls with pretty feathers, 
or whose shape conforms to an ideal, and 
not for the business purpose of 1: ying eggs 

ith profit to the owner. 
\ hen should be required to lay 200 
gos a vear, weighing twenty-four ounces 
to the dozen. There is a vast difference 
in hens as to size and number of eggs they 
produce, as any one may learn by keeping 
track of these two items. Eggs run from 
sixteen ounces to thirty ounces in weight 
per dozen. 
Should Sell by Weight 
All of which shows how absurd it is to 


buy and sell eggs by this antiquated sys- | 
tem. It would be no less ridiculous to buy | 


ind sell potatoes, pork chops or hens by 
the dozen. 
from uncertain bulk measures and esti- 
mating farm produce by the pound—the | 
only fair and accurate method of compu- 
ition. 

When eggs are sold by the pound the 
time will be ripe for tr ip-nesting. Then 


will pay to sell the big eggs instead of | 


f lowing the prevailing custom of selling 
the little ones and eating the large ones 
When they are sold by weight it will in- 
duce poultrymen to strive for larger eggs 
The grounds for this statement is the well 
known fact that as eggs increase in size 
are produced more economically 
iat is, it takes less feed in proportion for 
hen to elaborate a large egg than a small 


xe 


Che writer knows of one young man who 


tra nests a | his hens wee ording to scien- 





Slowly we are getting away | 


| tifie rmes. He sells large eggs by the 
pound and gets forty-eight cents a dozen 
| when common, grocery store eggs bring 
| thirty-five cents, yet his customers get 
just as much egg for their money. 
Ordinarily it is not profitable to keep 
a hen after her second year. If hatched 
| early in spring she will begin to lay the 
following winter but she never will make 
| a better record than in her year-old form. 
After that she might better be converted 
into fr: agrant stew. 
well bred it may pay to kee ~p her for| 
| several years provided she comes up to the 
standard set by her ow ner. 
Red combs, activity, “first out and last 





—these are all fair indications of high, 
egg-laying capacity, but the only positive 
test is to ena each hen with a leg band, 
use trap nests, pencil each hen’s number 
on her egg as she is let out of the nest, keep 
tally on the entire flock, and hatch from 
the best layers of large eggs, mating the 
most promising males from such hatches 
with th 

| years this process will bring results that 
will astonish the natives. Incidentally it 
| will help solve the problem of expensive | 7 
feed, high-priced land, and the general 
advance in the cost of labor and supplies. 


PLANS FOR A MODERN HOME 


Continued from page 10 


planning. A house that is built right | 
means better farming in more ways than 
one. Farming as a home and farming as | 
a business are closely linked together and | 
always will be. 

The above grade foundation walls of | 
this house are of common brick. The 
main walls, however, below the grade line 
are built up from a combination of ma-| 
terials that has proven to be very =| 











| factory, from the standpoint of strength, 


warmth, and dryness. A _ ten-inch con- | 
crete wall carries most all the load and 
supports the house, but since concrete | 
walls are generally conducive to damp and | 
cold cellars, this lowa house has its cellar | 
walls lined with hollow clay building tile | 
which are almost impervious to moisture. 
The resulting fourteen-inch walls of the 
house have given the owner the best of 
satisfaction. 
A strong and massive looking structure, 


to the farmstead. With all the exterior 
wood work stained a dark brown and the 
white stucco finish for the upper paneled 
| walls : and the stained cedar shingles for the 
roof the $3,500 home that is here shown | 
will give the farm home builder a big re- | 
turn of one hundred cents on the dollar 
invested and will give him a home that 
will ever be a source of pride and pleasure 
for the whole family. 


BLOOD SPOTS IN EGGS 


| such as this one, makes a valuable addition 
| 


when broken while fresh looks red inside, 
that is, there are small bright red spots in 
lthe white. Can you tell me the reason for 


| this and the remedy, if any?” —J. B., N. J. | 
The small red spots in the eggs are | 


nothing more than drops of blood, caused 

| by small hemorrhages in the egg producing 
organs of the hen. There is really nothing 
about these blood spots which injures the 
egg or makes it unfit for use, but the idea 
of the spots in the eggs would doubtless 
be distasteful to customers. The condition 
can usually be overcome by giving lenty 
of green food, less animal food and discon- 
tinuing condimental foods. It will proba- 
bly beimpossibleto entirely eliminate the 
trouble. 


“No matter what we want, we always go 
| to Successful Farming’s advertising list.’’ 





However, if she is| o 





everlasting gal 
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in,” wide space between the pelvic bones | lay 
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1e best hens. In the course of a few | 
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“Once in a while I get an egg which | 
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engine. ‘Note te my lower prices: 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri, October 4-9. 

Forest City Fair, Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 19-26. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illinois, 
September 17-25. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, September 6-10. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 28-Decem- 
ber 5. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair, Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 20-25. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, August 
25-September 3. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 18-25. 

Kansas State Fair, Topeka, September 
13-17. 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Septem- 
ber 6-15. 

Michigan State Fair (West), Grand 
Rapids, September 20-24. 

Minnesota State Fair and Exposition, 
Hamline, September 6-11. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, September 
25-October 2. 


National Dairy Show, Chicago, Septem- 


ber 30-October 9. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Septem- 
ber 6-10. 

Ohio State Fair, Columbus, August 30- 
September 3. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
September 25-October 2. 

South Dakota State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Huron, September 13-17. 

Wisconsin State Fair and Exposition, 
Milwaukee, September 13-17. 


DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS 

When a telegraph company receives a 
telegram for delivery to a person residing 
on a farm, it is under no legal obligation to 
make delivery outside the delivery limits 
of the office at the destination of the mes- 
sage, unless special arrangements are made 
when the telegram is sent. The delivery 
limits of a telegraph office are usually 
restricted to the boundaries of the town or 
city where the office is situated. 

When important telegrams are e ted, 
a farmer should notify the telegraph office 
nearest him just how he can be reached, 
whether by rural telephone, special mes- 


senger at his expense, or through some | 
friend in the town where the message is | 


received. 
The South Carolina Supreme Court was 
called upon the other day to decide an in- 


teresting case under this head. A tele-| 


gram, announcing the death of the addres- 
see’s mother and the time of the funeral, 
was addressed to him on “R. F. D. 1, 
Jonesboro, 8. C.” The receiving operator 
attempted to make personal delivery, but, 
failing, mailed the mess to the address 
given. It was received the next day, but 
too late to enable the addressee to attend 
his mother’s funeral, and he brought suit 
for damages. In dismissing the suit, the 
court decided that the telegraph comgeny 
was under no duty to make personal de- 
livery, and did all that was legally required 
of it in mailing the message out on the 
route, as addressed. But had the message 
shown the addressee’s rural telephone 
number, or been addressed in care of some 
person in the town where the telegram was 
received, then mailing would have been 
insufficient delivery.—A. L. H. 8. 
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| Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
‘telephone exchange anywhere in 
the Bell System to ask what the 


e was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would vail — with sonal 
visits and messengers euhatitated 
for direct, instant communication; 
with sidewalks, street cars and 
elevators jammed; with every 
old-fashioned means of commu- 
nication pressed into service and 
all of them combined unable to 
carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chant with customer, of physician 
with patient, of frend with frend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
| telephone saves them. The eco- 
‘nomic loss would be incalculable. 


One Policy 








BICKMORE GALL CURE OO., Box62 





| If a Giant Cut the Wires 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 


well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 

Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns and 
the remotest places from coast to 
coast, and has taught the people 
the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings built 
and businesses run with Bell 
Service taken for granted, and 
yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


:_Bickmore’s Gali Cure 


if it 
O14 Town, Me. 
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[ LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will a ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


LIKES OUR OPTIMISM 

What an optimistic bunch you must have in 
your office oat you cannot be needlessly sensitive. 
I have sat back and smiled for six months now at 
the criticisms and comments of your paper. Some 
of them seem reasonable and some so unreasonable. 
But you take them all cheerfully. We could not 
have such a clean, honest paper given us if it were 
not so 

Keep up the amusement and cartoon pages. The 
fronts for April and June were especially good. 
Oh! the recollections they bring Mrs. F. F. H., 
Mich 








GETS SQUARE DEAL 

I have taken your paper along with several others 
and I have received more helpful hints from your 
pape r than any of the others I have taken. 

also believe your advertisers can be relied upon 

to give everyone a square deal. have answered 
two or three advertisements in your paper and I 
have always found everything just as represented. 

L. M. B., Ind. 

ONE OF MANY 

I wish you would find space for my sweet clover 
article sent to you last fall. I know you cannot 
wrint everything at once but this was sent you a 
—_ time ago. What I said in that article was from 
yersonal experience and I would like our farmers to 
Puild up their land in humus instead of depleting it 
No or Rood, live stock, grain, or forage crop will 
benefit the land as much as sweet clover, neither 
will any other crop produce as much hard cash from 
the investment as sweet clover. Surely a crop that 
will produce hay and seed enough per year to pay 
for the land on which it is grown is not to be de- 
spised \ B., N. ¥ 

Comment: We wish so, too. We are constantly 
crowded with excellent material which we would like 
to publish and try to give a due share of space to 
the many subjecta which deserve it. Our readers 
ask for articles on a vast number of subjects and 
that necessarily limits the space which can be given 
to any one subject. Be patient; we'll give more 
about sweet clover.—Editor. 


WOULD PREVENT WAR 

I am especially interested in the editorial page 
and in Ferreted Facts for Farmers, I appreciate the 
tone of the former and am encouraged by the spirit 
and frankness of the latter. 

However, | am tempted to take a shot at the edi- 
torial on “Women — War.” Instead of attribut- 
ing the horrors of war to women's womanly instinct 
for admiring a manly physique, neatly and taste- 
fully adorned, wouldn't it be more manly, as well 
as more sensible to say, that if a few multi-million- 
aires who finance wars for the profit they get out of 
it, were jailed or ele« ‘rar there would be no 
men in uniform for women to admire? 

And wouldn't it be more sensible, as well as more 
humane and Christ-like, to do our part to prevent 
war, by refusing to furnish guns and ammunition 
as well as wheat and meat to the men in uniform, 
and then taking up a collection for the widows and 
orphans our commercial greed helped to make? 

It is related of the Indians, that, they believed 
all animals were possessed of a spirit, and that this 
apirit had power to either help or harm the Indian 
after he had killed the animal. He therefore made 
solemn promises to the animals on whose flesh he 
subsisted that ita bones should be respected. So 
we, after nearly 2,000 years of civilization(?) 
finance and equip and feed the “‘men in uniform” 
and then dole out a little charity to the widows and 
orphans whose husbands and fathers we equipped 
and fed while they killed each other 

Please put the above suggestions before your 
“more than 700,000 readers,” for their considera- 
tlor L. ¢ . Cooper, V * 


SEES MENACE IN COUNTY AGENT 
ee in your paper about what a good thing the 
farm agent does for the farmer. Now, if you will 
give us farmers room in your paper to tell what we 
think of him, then you will know what the people 
have to say You forget that the constitution of 
the United States plainly says “we the people.”” It 
does not say, the officer, or some editor, or some 
agricultural college to have the say, but it says ‘‘we 
the people . 
Now, I would like to send you a little piece to 
print about farm advisors, if you will let us farmers 


talk on this subject free. If not I will find a paper 


that will If you are for the tarmer, say so, and if 
you are for the boodler, say so 

Is the county agent an expense? I am of the 
opinion thatheis. Iseeinthesd. F. what the county 
agent has done for Linn County, Kansas. Then 
it says that the adjoining Missouri county lost one 
hnondred thousand dollars by_not having a farm 
advisor. Now if the Missouri Board of Agriculture 


knew what was going on, why didn't they offer some 
help through the farm papers because the army 
ok them on a surprise. If the people had 
had a farm ad w in that county and he was as 
d » as the ac tural colleges try to make the 
f r out tobe,! yuld not have stopped the pest 
experience I saw tried one 

he chinch bugs were tak- 


worm t 








ing everything that year, so one of my neighbors 
sent to the government, got some diseased chinch 
bugs so he could disease and kill what he had, but it 
did no good; he had what was sent him extra. 

That is the way with the advisor in a great many 
things. We pay out lots of tax to support agricul- 
tural colleges, why not give the tax payers the bene- 
fit of it through the farm papers and not be bothered 
with an agent. If the people would always have 
a say whether they hire one or not, it will do, but if 
the people are compelled to hire one in each county 
and allow him a helper in each township and maybe 
compe! the people to do as the county agent says, 
what about that legislature? it will be apt to make 
laws in that way. Now, do we want to Be like the 
people in Russia; bein bondage? It looks to me like 
slavery. The people of this country know what they 
want.—Elmer Nelson, Van Buren Co., Ia. 

Comment: We agree with the above writer that 
he would belikely to get no benefit froma county 
agent. The best county agent in existence can be 
of very little, if any, assistance to those who are 
antagonistic to him. That a county agent can be 
of immense value when the farmers cooperate with 
him is conclusively demonstrated by the hundr 
of counties which have had agricultural agents 
for two or three years. Let us hear from others 
expecially those who have had experience. Don't 
mix the county agent and the agricultural college 
in your comment, as the above writer has done. 
Many county agents never attended an agricultural 
college. —Editor. 


SOLVING A GREAT PROBLEM 

Your May issue reached my desk today and 
after one look at the beautiful cover page, we could 
not help writing to express our genuine apprecia- 
tion of the sentiment there expressed and of your 
magazine as a whole. 

The writer is not a farmer, belongs to that class 
that thirty years ago drifted away, principally be- 
cause of the lonesome life that farm boys were then 
forced to lead, no books, no papers and almost 
a hand to mouth existence due to poor methods of 
doing our work, plowing, sowing and gatherin 
along the same lines that our fathers had ddieoel 
for years, thus impoverishing the soil and ourselves 
at the same time. It is no wonder that at that 
time so many farmers’ children drifted into other 
means of a livelihood. 

We are firmly convinced that such a magazine 
as yours can and is doing more to hold the boys and 
girls on the farm and elevate their life and work 
than the majority of people realize but asthe years 
pass, more and more will the value of a good farm 
paper be appreciated. 

‘or thirty years we have been in railroad service 
and a few years back took up the breeding of 
Barred Rocks as a rest from the grind and roar ot 
the train. It has proved a pleasant and not unprof- 
itable hobby and for the value of your poultry 
department we became one of your subscribers. 
Now your entire magazine is read with pleasure, 
and welcomed to our desk as one of the best that 
comes to us and we consider it invaluable whether 
one farms many acres or has but his back lot poultry 
plant and home garden.—J. D. Norgrass, NM. 


A REMEDY FOR LANDLORDISM 
In an article entitled “Alarming Landlordism,” 
you suggested that the best way to “drive big ab- 
sentee landlords and speculators from cover’’ was 
with the single tax. You also said “It may be that 
some other way can be devised that is better than 
t he single tax, or land value taxation; if so we are for 


it. 

I think that I have devised a better way. Itisas 
follows: Let all taxes remain as they now are and 
in addition to them let us have a graduated land 
tax which would apply to all farms over a certain 





size—say 160 or 320 acres. This land tax should 
work much like the income tax. It would have all | 
of the advantages of the single tax without having 
any of the disadvantages. I think the single tax 
would “freeze out” the small farm owners sooner 
thanit would the absentee landlords. The plan that 
I propose would not affect the small landowners— 
it would affect only those for which it was intended. 
-P. A. Statler, Mo. 


WHERE IS THE 1914 WHEAT CROP? 

In 1893-4-5 the United States had three of the 
smallest wheat crops in the aggregate of our history, 
yet not since the advent of railroad transportation, 
were prices ever lower. In 1912-13-14 our wheat 
crops were larger in the aggregate than in any other 
previous period and also the world’s aggregate, 
according to the Italian report, the crop of 1914 is 
thirteen per cent larger than any ten year average 
in the past. 

Now the question arises: Where is the wheat? 
The consumption we know is no more than in 1913 
and the waste thus far is inconsequential. The 
only solution I can give this matter is, in the former 





period the commercial and moneyed pirate took 
the circulating medium away from us, so there was | 
nothing to buy bread with, hence those depressed | 
prices. The same pirate for the last three years | 
with the combination of money and power has pre- 
pared himself for any calamity that might befall us. 
So without cause for the last three years our manu- 
facturing , commercial and other industries suffered 
for the want of money which the speculators with- 
drew from the markets. 

Now we should have a Moses among our law 
makers to change our laws for this board of trade 
No man should be allowed to tie 


commercialism. 


ten thousand bushels, or any other quantity indef- | 
initely with a thousand dollars. He should have | 
aright to buy ten thousand bushels of wheat or any | 
multiple to be delivered within a certain limit of | on a page.—W. IL. F., 


August, 1915 





time, 60 or 90 days. The seller should also deliver 
the actual stuff; cannot see what right he has to 
sell, unless he has the commodity. Such asafeguard 
to erctass the public is the only remedy to stop this 


high financing in f or any other commodities. 
According to the Government report our food, 
supplies never were larger at this time of the year; 
so much so that we can export a million bushel per 
day until another crop is raised and have an abun- 
dance for seed and bread besides. Now it does 
not seem possible that a public conscience is so 
dormant as to let a gang of gamblers create ficti- 
tious values that in the end benefit a few at the 
expense of the nation’s bread consumers. We con- 
sume 100,000,000 barrels of flour annually which 
with this board of trade, the most pernicious, cor- 
rupt, and far reaching in its scope, has cost our 
peaple $300,000,000 in excess of what it should, 
supply and demand regulated the price. 

We have laws prohibiting nearly all phases of 
gambling yet, under this board of trade commer- 
cialism, you can buy July flour from many mills 
in February when one-third of the seed is not plant- 
ed,and the other two-thirds has not started to bud. 
We have but one source to look to for relief, which 
is Congress.—Wm. Zinsmaster. 


WANTS VARIETY 

It sure is amusing to read some of the letters in 
Our Bulletin. When I get my paper I look through 
it and read the pieces that interest me most, = 
cially theads. en if I come to a piece that pinches 
me, I get out of the way and let it go by. 

Reading the paper is like eating; if you have the 
same thing all the time, it gets old, but if you have 
& variety, you can enjoy life. 

If yee happen to print anything that I don’t like, 
i= pass it on to the next fellow, perhaps he will 

ike it. 

Give us anything that you think is good for us, 
I know that whisky and tobacco are not good for us 
and therefore I don't use them, I like the cartoons, 
and our home amusement page, and watch for 
the new ads, and machines that youprint.—E. W., Ia. 





HOLD YOUR WHEAT 

The farmers of the grain belt ought to profit by 
their last year’s experience and build granaries and 
hold their new crop of wheat, for the same condition 
exists as did a year ago, except we know that the 
war is on to stay until the resources of one or the 
other of the belligerents are used up. I remember 
the time of the Franco-Prussian war, wheat went 
to $2.05 per bushel, and that was a small affair as 
compared with this war. 

Men are anxious to store the grain, as it is to their 
interest to do that, as they get control of the wheat 
then and can use it to fill their contracts and it has 
a tendency to keep the price of wheat down. The 
farmers should hold their wheat in their own bins. 
It will pay them to build granaries and hold the 
wheat as well or better than a year ago, for wheat 
will be selling for $2 or more per bushel before next 
spring. If the farmers would keep their wheat off 
the market until September they would get $2 for it, 
and they could keep the most of it off if they only 
thought so. This year's crop is going to fall short 
of the estimates 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 million 
bushels.—H. H. Osborn, Kan. 





VERY KIND WORDS 

The volume of 8. F. for the year 1914, which you 
sent to the School of Agriculture has been turned 
over to the Library for preservation and use. We 
are very much pleased with this volume and feel 
sure that it will prove of value to our students in 
their reference work. It seems to me to be a paper 
that would appeal very strongly to all members of 
the family in the farm homes. Your paper is well 
pnts and has the additional valuable feature of 
raving an annual index. Not very many agricul- 
tural papers publish an index and it may be that 
from some points of view such an index is not worth 
the time and expense needed for compiling it. It 
seems to me, however, that a paper like yours con- 
taining material that is of more than ephemeral 
value is likely to be preserved by many subscribers 
and an index, therefore, becomes a very valuable aid 
in the use of back numbers. _I hope that this index 
is sent out te every subscriber.—W. M. Hepburn, 
Librarian, Purdue University. 








MUSIC MAKES A HIT 
We think your plan to furnish music is a fine 
one and will certainly patronize it as long as con- 
tinued.—H. J., Kan. 





I intend to take your offer for sheet music every 
month.—L. R. S., Minn. 





We like your new plan to supply your readers 
with good music cheaply; viz., monthly a good 
yiece for five cents. 

We are very glad to select a piece from your list 
every month.—J. B., Ark. 


I wish to say how pleased I am with your arrange- 
ments to supply music to your subscribers and I 
hope you will continue the offer.—L. B., Kan, 


LIKES IT BOILED DOWN 
I take three other farm papers but could not 
think of giving up 8S. .F. Some little writings are 
worth the price of a year’s subscription and it has 
what I call boiled down news. You need not read 
three or four poqee 80 a. what could be printed 
, . Pa. 4 
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We Will Trade Seed 
Wheat With You | 


Sell the wheat you intend to sow, \°) SS 
or any part of it, at market price. \. ‘ 
we ON \ 






i 


produced. 
Send No Money 


but send the coupon below 
and get our full offer. We 
mean exactly what we say. 
We will trade even with you 
to seed one acre or a hun 

acres, Also there will be no 
strings tied to the crop. It will 


Extracts From Letters 

** Yields double others. Best 
variety I ever saw.’’—F.A. Walk 
er, Kansas. ‘‘it has beaten all 
other kinds, manieg 35 «bu. 

fr acre.’’—N.B., DeKalb County, 

rs “Will yield bu. to 
the acre. All enga 
bu.” —J. 


Kansas. ‘Marvelous will make 
35 bu. per acre, my old kind 20 
to 25 bu. per acre.’’—L. W. M.! 
Filmore County, Nebr. “Marvel+ 
ous is going to be the leadin 
wheat of this congtez. Soid a 
of mine for seed.’'—FE. C., Clay 
County, Kans. *‘I'll sow no other 
kind of wheat on my farm.”’— 
J. W., Foard Co., Tex. **Marvel- 
ous will make 30 bu. to acre. 
Common wheat bu. to acre. 
lam well pleased.”——-M.J., Mo- 
nona County, Iowa. *‘Marvelous 
yields three times as much as 
any other kind.’’—J. H., Chris- 
tian County, Mo. ‘Estimated 
bu. from 8 acres.’’—H. B. 
A., Warrick County, Indiana. 





. ‘ 
0. K. SEED STORE, Dept. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 
aaeeee nee: THIS IS THE COUPON eee eee ene 
O. K. SEED STORE, Dept. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 
tpl ee A ay met ey full perticu- 


Bid Money Made 
Milling Flour 


small towns and rural communities, 
Wallace & Wynns, Sturgis, Ky., eer they 
cleared $4,628 inseven months. Culleoka 
(Tenn.) Produce Co, net ee @ month. 

Woolcott Milling Co., Mt. Clem- 


pnts, Mich., clea 600 in 


twelve months and the Burr 
Oak (Kan.) Mill & Elevator 
co Co., $2,500 in eight months 
T 1) with the money-making 
i= 9 
“ dget Marvel 
Self-Con 
the most wonderful flour mill ever built. 
Places paying business within grasp of 
every ambitious red-blooded man who 
wants to make money fast. Capacities 
12%, 25 and 50 bbls. of finest roller patent 
flour a day. Write now forour free book, 
The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,’ 
prices, terms, plans, etc. It will be a 
revelation to you. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
1100 Fourth Street ae 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfaifa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be seut free on application. Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
*OWA SEED Co., DEPT. p.4. DES MOMNES, IOWA. 


































CORN SMUT EASILY CONTROLLED 
Unlike the smut of oats and wheat 


corn smut gains entrance to the plants at 
any time during active growth. The 
spores, or seed bodies of the fungus readily 
germinate in the dew on the plants and 
soon find an entrance to the plant tissues, 
where, once inside, they grow with great 
rapidity and often produce the great smut 
boils in three weeks or even less. These 
excrescences soon ripen and spread their 
millions of spores which are carried by the 
wind to other plants. 

Because of this method of growing, the 
formalin or the hot water treatment as 
with oat smut and the spraying as with 
many other plant diseases are out of the 
—_ hey won’t work. But the 

amage due to the disease can be reduced 
by simple and inexpensive means and a 
strain of seed produced which is more im- 
mune than the general run of field corn. 
The former consists in cutting off and 
burning every smut mass discovered. This 
can easily be done early in the growing 
season while the crop is being cultivated, a 
basket being carried on the cultivator to 
hold the bunches as they are being cut off. 
From what follows it will be seen that it is 
essential to burn the stuff and not merely 
drop it on the ground. When the crop is 
laid by a boy can easily keep the disease 
in check by visiting the field each week or 
ten days until harvest time and cutting 
out excrescences. 

It has been discovered by experiment 
that the spores will ripen even when the 
pustules are cut off the plant; nay, further, 
that they will live even in spite of the di- 
gestive process in a cow’s stomach. 
Hence the necessity of having corn fodder, 
stover and silage as free as possibleof smut. 

The opinion seems to be very prevalent 
that corn smut is injurious or even poison- 
ous to live stock which eat it, the so-called 
stalk disease of cattle and the abortion 
of cows being more or less popularly attri- 
buted to it. Such, however, is not the 
case; at least if experimental work done 
with it counts for anything. For nearly 
two months a number of milking and preg- 
nant cows were fed on corn smut in 
amounts varying from two ounces to 
eleven pounds a day without any apparent 
effect except the slight darkening of the 
manure where the large quantities were 
eaten. From start to finish the general 
health of the animals was excellent and 
the flow of milk regular and normal. 
Moreover, not a single case of abortion 
occurred. From all this it is concluded 
that no cow can secure enough corn smut 
by ordinary methods of feeding to do her- 
self injury. 

Analyses show that corn smut itself 
resembles common coarse fodders in com- 
position, and that it contains no such poi- 
sonous alkaloids as ergotine which is found 

in rye and which is noted for its physio- 
logical action, especially upon the repro- 
ductive organs of pregnant cattle. As a 
matter of fact cows eat corn smut freely. 

Toward the close of the experiment re- 
ferred to, several of the animals ate it in| 
preference to grain. So it is safe to con- 

clude that no injury will follow its con- 

sumption by cows either in field or in stall. 

The method of seed selection to produce | 
a smut-free strain is in general the same as | 
for producing a high yielding strain; none 
but the best yielding, smut free plants 
should be selected as seed parents. In the 
field the smut warts are rigorously cut out 
and burned. It will be a help also to 
destroy the tassels of affected plants, if not 
the whole plants themselves, so no pollen 
will be produced by them with the probable 
weakening of vitality of the seed they fer- 
tilize or that of the subsequent seedlings. 














—M. G. K. 
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which attacks only the little seedlings, | 


SAVE YOUR HOGS 
FROM CHOLERA 


“Sear with ley! ¥4 | 


THE PROVEN 


HOG CHOLERA REMEDY. 
Dr. Arthur McCormick, Newhamp- 
shire, U.. writes under date March 6, 1915: 

“I have treated over 4,000 hogs with 544 
in the last eight months, 40 per cent were 
infected with cholera. The loss was less 
than 10%. Ihave proven to myself and 
my community that 644 will prevent 
bog cholera and also cure it if hogs are 
Dot too near dead when treated,” 

Now is the time to protect your 
ho, brood sows and young pigs. Do 
not wait until cholera strikes them, 
Immunize them now and make your 
pork profit sure. 

544 Is safe to use and easy to ad- 
minister, by yourself or veterinarian, 
Price, $5, with full directions for its use. 
Fill out and mail us today coupon be- 
Jow, and get our valuable book and 



















ie special offer. 
Please send “s~ , The Thiele Laboratories Co., 
me full infor- “~ . 415 Hartman Bidg., 
mation rogerding ~~ Columbus, 0. 
your specia roposition on a , 
*544"°the Chemical Hog Chol- ~ 
era Remedy; also free book on ‘“The —_ 
Treatment of Hog Cholera.” 

| WE cdlndip «+ -enas hogs 
nD Bt. ccnsing dh v0 +tisdaabuisetenmasenall 
I Ee Se ee 
ey weeding Bb... osccccsccocdbesdsebuueonn 
UMN iio Sa Kee ; SAG0B i. civ debe ee 





























Leese Clark College 


— TOLEDO, oo IOWA —8 
A College For Men and Woman 


Standard Courses, Nine Departments— g 
College, Academy, Domestic Science, 
Teacher Training, Music, Business, Ora- 
tory, Art, Physical Training. 

Strong Faculty with University Training 
Special emphasis on Character Building. 

Six buildings. Location attractive. Beauti- 
ful Campus. Expenses low. 

Excellent Dormitory accommodations. 
Well organized Athletics. Free Cata- 
log and other literature. Write to-day to 


Marion R. Drury, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


-—-+ Toledo, - - - lowa —- 


LADDERS of allkinds. Write for prices 
We pay the freight. The 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Back of each advertisement in Successful 
Farming is an expert in that particular line, 
Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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FOLIAGE BEGONIAS 


There are so many varieties of begonias 
that to keep anywhere near a complete 
collection of even the popular varieties 
would exclude other plants from the win- 
dows in the ordinary home. They are 
nearly all beautiful, but I have a decided 
preference for some varieties, and I will 
tell you why. 

At the head of the list I would place 
Thurstoni. It has large leathery leaves, a 
rich metalic green on the upper surface 
and red on the under side, with fine hairy 
filaments. It is veined darker green, and 
the stems are covered with the same red 
hairy filaments as the under side of the 
leaves. It grows very robust and the large 
leaves are easily kept clean, as they have 
a smooth polished surface. The flowers 
are borne in great clusters well above the 


The use of Gold Dust is 
second nature in millions 
of homes. 





It actually works for you, 
cleansing cracks and corners 
that cannot be reached by fin- 
gers, wash cloths or brushes. 








but are pretty. Color a delicate pink. 
The Marguerite and the Argentea are | 
both very pretty. The Marguerite is an 
improvement over the old Metalica, being 
more compact in growth, with larger 
flowers. ‘The foliage is some larger 
more dense. It has rather small leaves of 
a rich dark green on the surface and red 
underneath. The flowers are white with 
filaments of red that give them a pinkish 
tinge. The Argentea is a compact grower, 
branching freely, and makes one of the 
finest formed begonias of this class. The 
leaves are medium sized, light green on the 
surface, thickly dotted with silver. The 
under side is red. The flowers are greenish 
white and do not show up much, being 
attached to the stems beneath the foliage. 
The Rubra is one of the best combina- 
tion flowering and foliage sorts, yet I like 
President Carnot better if I did not have 
room for both,-for Carnot has the same 
large cluster of coral red flowers hanging 
in great pendant panicles, and the foliage 
is prettier. The leaves of the Rubra are 
clear green, sometimes dotted on the sur- 


N’T Two PR face with white. This is the begonia that 
0s Stoves is more often called the Angel Wing than 
& Ranges any other, though it seemed that every 

$ paid 





softens water and contains 
no harmful acids or gritty 
substances. 


Use it for cleaning floors, lino- 
leum, dishes, kitchen utensils, 
silver, enameled and plated 
ware, fine woodwork, win- 
dows and bathroom fixtures. 


Gold Dust serves every clean- 
ing purpose. It is inexpensive 
and indispensable. 

Se and larger packages 


sold everywhere 


Cir EX FAIR BANK SoaRany) 


MAKERS 
“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 




















begonia in my collection was styled an 
Angel Wing by some one first or last. The 









foliage, are not so large as on some sorts, 
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[his S975 Empire Auto 


WILL BE 
sIVEN AWAY 
¢ 4a 4 

4 v 
SEND WO MONEY —JUST voor gers 
Send r name and address full infor- 
ma’ ya the most wonderful offer you 
ever received. You can become owner of this 
Empire Automobile, latest 1916 model, 
without one cent ofcost. If you want acar and 
can’t afford to buy it, send us your name on a 
postal card asking about our Free Auto, and we 
will tell you how you can earn a car in your spare 
time. You willalso be enrolled as a Charter Mem- 

ber of our Auto Club. Address 


CORM BELT AUTO CLUB 
714 















| Send 1s back sh oar expense if you : 
¥ | Rubra is an —— grower, and o is | 

te absolutely surpass | difficult to make it form a nice plant, | 
create ae eet Sevemseett | especially if growing thriftily. In. this | 
al HeosigR | respect President Carnot is better, the 
Guoranteed | jarge satiny pink and green leaves helping 

fer large FREE (to hide the irregularities in the stems. | 
@. showing large | ‘These two have as fine flowers as can be 
No Obligations. | found in the begonia family. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. The Beefsteak begonia is another popu- | 
155 State St, Marion, Ind lar sort, and one of the prettiest. It is 


seldom listed in catalogues, but is —_ 
. : enerally grown. Probably the ease with | 
Stee! Shoe Book , oy $20! which it. 8 propagated, and the habit of | 
yassing slips around has made the demand 
| Pair Gutiasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers FREE | for it so light that it does not pay to pons 
Sezeie red of wot ore: teers 10-Deytry-® | it ~The growth is entirely different from 
and Bho Bille loss’ of Gimae any of the other sorts named, and more 
mone ea'th | . A 
| nearly resembles that of the Rex begonias. 
| Heavy, fleshy stems, often an inch in 
diameter, spread over the surface of the 
ght, Spring, Comfortable, Keone | |)()! and the foliage rises in a mass of large 
port, Ware law er em | leathery leaves green on the surface and 
to tolls bow voucan try Steele’ 10 | red underneath, 2 d almost round. The 


WN MM. Ruthstein—- Steel Shee Man—Dopt. 34, Racine, Wie, flowers are freely borne above the foliage, 
but are not very showy. Any small piece 


Shetland Pony GIVEN | of the stems or the leaves will root easily, 


Mans ther pris bieveles the pieces of stems soon making good 
} othe +3— cies, 


amera watches, tool chests, 





} 





















slants. 

gold rings, bracelets, pocket The Rex begonias are very pretty, but 
eu Full Pen ition #)} are not to be recommended for the ordi-} 

ind big premium list Free. ’ : . 
‘ > »> not ¢ we the 
Write me Today. nary window, as they d no lo ll in th 

B. T. Meredith, P-7 Success Bidg., Des Moises, ts, || dry atmosphere of the living room. 
| Be careful how you let water stand on 


WHAT YOU INVENT, § It may . iage Fanev be Ss i 
ATENT be valuable. Write me. No at- the foliage of your fancy be a —— It is 
torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882.| almost certain to decay them. The best 





Kr) 

















“Inventor's Guide’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough, . tee lr ee r . 
516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. way to clean them is with a damp cloth or} 











Boston Garter 


The Standard for men 


PAD, CORD AND NEVERBIND 


Of your Dealer or by Mail 
on receipt of price. 
George Fiost Co,, Boston. 


PATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Mode} for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C- 


BLE IDEAS WANTED. Send for 
PATENT: books about inventions; the 
truth about prises, etc. RICH- 

ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg.. Washington, D.C 
Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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brush them with a fine camel hair brush. 
I kept a small brush about an inch wide 
always handy for this purpose. 

The roots of the begonias are extremely 
fibrous, and seldom go deep. They need 
a soil with plenty of leaf mold, chip dirt, 
or some such leosening material in it. 
They do not need a very rich soil and any 
manure that is used should be as fine as 
dirt. They are easily killed by using com- 
mercial plant foods too strong. They must 
have an abundance of water, but they will 
stand nene stagnate around their roots. 
Good drainage must be given, and they 
must never be set in saucers and water 
allowed to stand in them. Twelve hours 
with wet feet is usually enough to kill a 
begonia, though they sometimes take 
several months to complete the dying act. 


—L. H. C. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF ROOTING 
ROSES 

Sometimes we want to root a favorite 
rose for a friend, or want to increase our 
supply. It is easily done with the ordmary 
varieties, especially the teas. 

Select a cutting that is woody, and not 
tender and pithy. Cut it from the bush 
with a little of the bark and a thin slice 
of the old stem attached, a “heel” as we 
call it, and leave two or three joints. 
Plant this firmly m the garden in a par- 
tially shaded spot, but where the morning 
sun will shine on it for awhile, and turn a 
tumbler or glass jar over it. Keep the soil 
around it in good growing condition and it 
will be rooted in a month or two. As soon 
as it starts to grow, you can remove the 
glass jar. I have seen many plants started 
thus. 

Rose cuttings taken in the same way 
can be started in boxes of sand, and, if the 
sand is well drained, and has a pane of 
glass over it, they are pretty sure to root. 
If the box is set in a place where there will 
be a very gentle heat from the bottom it 
will help to start them to reoting. As seon 
as the roots are a quarter to a half inch 
long the cuttings should be taken out of 
the sand and potted. 

The hardy climbers and hybrid per- 
petual roses are harder to root than tea 
roses, and about the best. method of root- 
ing them for the amateur is to layer some 
of the blooming canes just after they have 
bloomed. Cut notches in the cane you 
choose at the base of the blooming shoots 
and cut the stem of the cane fully half off. 
Bend it down and cover the whole length 
with soil, leaving the tips of the bloomin 
shoots sticking out when possible. Pac 
the soil firmly. The soil should be deep 
enough so the cane will be down in moist 
soil all the time. Leave it with no further 
eare until the following sprmg when it 
should have several well rooted plants; 
probably every blooming shoot, 4nd some- 
times new shoots, start up and root. These 
plants can now be separated and trans 
planted to any place you want them. The 
dividing and transplanting should be done 


before the leaves start in the spring, while | 


the bush is dormant. 

Persian yellow roses spread from suckers 
and the propagation is a simple matter. 
Just dig up some rooted suckers. This 
is a pretty rose and early, and about the 
only yellow of a good true color among the 
hardy roses. If it were not for its spread- 
ing habit it would be very popular, though 
it only blooms once in a season and 
flowers do not last long.—L. H. C. 


MINOR’S PROPERTY EXEMPT 

“Tl am twenty years old, and have two 
colts, which my father gave me a year ago 
last fall as pay for work. Can these colts 
be taken from me by law by creditors of 
my father to pay my father’s debts?”— 

C. B., Kans. 

No, if the colts were given to you in 
ood faith, for work wed aa you, and not 
or the purpose of putting your father’s 

property beyond the reach of his creditors. 
A. L. H. 8. 
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several sheets. 


leather. Right here enters 


Has ACow? 


on ! 
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‘‘One’’, says Nature 
“‘Three’’, says Cunning 


Because demand far exceeds supply, man craftily splits each cowhide into 
But—there can be only one sheet of grain leather. 
are merely “‘splits’’—coated and grained to look like the genuine article, and 
sold as “genuine leather’, but they do not wear like hand or machine buffed 


The rest 





Fabrikoid looks and feels like the 
best leather. It is water, dust and 
grease proof—guaranteed for one year 
against erackingor peeling. And back 
gq this guarantee ts the century old Du 

ont reputation for integrity of purpose, 
 ~hgpined of preduct and financial responsi- 
tnlity. 


Motor Quality Fabrikeid is upholstering 
a third of 1915 autos. Two years’ use on one 
quarter million cars has proved its merits. 


The Guaranteed 

Ideal 0 U PONT Superior to 
Upholstery ABRIKOI Coated 
Material Splits 


REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid 
for furniture upholstery and home- 
made furnishings is beautiful and 
wears better than most leathers. Sold 
by the yard by leading wasey rage | 
dealers and department stores in all 
popular colors, grains and finishes. 

Fabrikoid Rayntite is an automobile top 


material guaranteed not to leak for one year. 
Made in single or double texture. 


Write for free samples and booklet 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 
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EDUCATIV 





ENTERTAININ 





IOWA STATE FAIR 
AND EXPOSITION 


Des Moines 


August 25—September 3,’15 


Offers an unexcelled list of 
attractions and entertainment 


Magnificent. Exhibits of Live Stock and 
Agriculture; County Exhibits; Highways 
Exhibit; Baby Health Contests; Auto Show; Dairy Show. 





Speed contest, horse and auto; 
Art Smith the wonderful Boy 
Aviator; War of Nations, World at Home Shows; Horse Shows; 
Auto Polo; Vaudeville; Fireworks, etc., etc. 





Four Bands - Three Orchestras | 














Why not camp on the grounds a few days and get it all? 























Successful Farming does not accept any advertis- 
ing from firms whose honesty we are not willing to 


guarantee. 
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JELLY MAKING 
A few general principles faithfully ob- 
served will rob jelly making of the terrors 
it holds for the uninitiated. It is one of 
the easiest tasks that summer and autumn 
bring to the housewife who must fill her 
fruit cupboard. Appetizing, attractive 
jelly can be made from almost any fruit. 

First, be careful that the fruit is not too 
ripe. Currants are at their best when a few 
green ones are included, Apples, whether 
to be used alone or in combination with 
other fruit juices, jell more readily before 
they are fully ripe, and green grapes make 
a much more delicious jelly than do ripe 
ones. With apples, quinces, peaches, and 
lums be sure you remove all decayed or 
ruised spots, but do not peel. Cook 
thoroughly enough to extract the juice, 
adding only what water is necessary. To 
mash currants with the potato masher will 
hasten the extraction of the juice. My 
jelly bag is made, not of flannel as many 
demand, but of a piece of firm crash towel- 
ing. Into this I pour the hot fruit and 
hang up the bag todrain. I do not always 
refrain from squeezing the bag as many 
jelly makers declare I must. However, I 
use caution. If I see the pulp oozing 
through the sack I stop at once. 

The juice is now measured and put on 
the stove. After it has boiled ten minutes 
and been carefully skimmed, I add as 
many cups of sugar as I had of juice. To 
me it seems easier to measure sugar than 
to weigh it. I warm the sugar before add- 
ing it, and stir until well dissolved. After 
it has boiled five minutes, I test by dipping 
a spoonful into a shallow dish and cooling 
in a basin of water. If the juice thus 
cooled does not thicken into jelly, I boil 
a few minutes longer and then try again. 
The skimming must be kept up as long as 
the boiling continues. I have my glasses 
warmed, by standing in a pan of hot water. 
Fill the glasses with a cup and allow the hot 
jelly to run through a fine wire strainer 
(a tea strainer), thus making sure that all 
articles of scum will be strained out. 

tefore putting away the glasses I cover 
the contents of each with melted parafin. 

One of the secrets of success in jelly 
making is to learn to blend different 
flavors. Peach jelly is delicious, but often 
it may be boiled and boiled, resulting in 
a stringy, semifluid substance. This can 
be remedied by adding to the peach juice 
before boiling half as much apple juice. 
Red raspberries and currants make a fine 
jelly, and so do quinces and apples. If 
apples alone are used, a few drops of lemon 
or cinnamon extract can be added to the 
hot jelly just before it is put into the 
glasses, thus providing a variety.—A. J. 
THE BREAD MIXER AND KNEADER 

Where is the man with the hoe? In this 
day of machinery, you can’t find him for 
he is now the man with the steel plow; 
but it is not hard to find plenty of women 
mixing and kneading their bread by hand. 
If it were man’s work to make the bread, 
wouldn’t he do it with a machine in a frac- 
tion of the time? There would be a de- 





mand for bread mixers the same as for 
manure spreaders and other implem-.co 
of progress. 








|& 
I hear some woman say, “Man has the} ; 


pocket-book and that is the reason he has 
all the machinery to help with his work.” | 
Often this is true, but any reasonable man | 
knows he uses his high priced implements | 
only a short time during the year, and yet | 
it would be folly to try to get along with-| 
out them. If he will investigate the mat-| 
ter, he will find that many mechanical | 
devices to aid woman’s work cost only a 
trifle and yet they are used every day in 
the year. 

The only reason “Man works from sun 
to sun, but woman’s work is never done,” 
is because man works with machinery, 
woman by hand. 

For more than eight years we have used | 
a bread mixer and kneader, costing two 
dollars plus the expense from the manu- 
facturers (as these machines were not sold 
in any of the near-by towns), and today 
the kneader is doing as good work as when 
new. 

This machine not only mixes the dough, | 
but kneads it as well. And, it kneads by} 
compression as hand kneading; that is by 
folding the dough over and incorporating 
air. It is really superior to hand kneading, 
as it can be done much more thoroughly 
and in just a fraction of the time that hand 
can knead it. 

One great advantage of the machine is 
that any member of the family can turn it 
and have just as good bread as mother. 
This is a real boon in case of sickness. 
Very few housewives measure the ingre- 
dients for bread—it is always made by 
guess work. But with a machine you 
must measure or weigh the ingredients. 
Weighing is more accurate although we 
always measure. We always follow the 
recipe that came with our machine. “Use 
three parts of flour to one of liquid, count- 
ing all the ingredients in the bread liquid 
except the flour.” With a bread mixer, 
“well begun is half done” as time is always 
lost if either flour or liquid is added after 
commencing to turn. 

The machine must be fastened to a 
table or shelf that stands firm as a rock. 
It is as easily washed as a pan, large spoon, 
and lid for there are only three parts to it; 
the pan, lid, and arm. 

Just a trial with one of these machines 
will convince even the most skeptical 
woman that time is wasted in kneading 
bread by hand.—Mrs. M. C. B. 











SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR CONSTI- 
PATION 


If people who are troubled with consti- 
pation, could only be made to realize that 
simple, wholesome things will bring the 
desired effect, they would not resort to 
drugs every night of their lives, until it 
becomes an established habit, which is 
difficult to break. 

The old adage, “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away,” is more truth than 
poetry, but apples must be well masti- 
cated or they will do more harm than good. 

Graham mush or gruel, smooth and 
thoroughly cooked in salted water (never 
milk), figs, dates, coarse bread and olive 
oil, either on salads or taken morning or 
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Delicious iced-tea,summer’s 
ideal drink—made best with 
the best tea—with Lipton’s 
tea—Yellow Label blend. 


No Advance in 
rices 

25c, 30c, 35 (full size stand- 
ard ™| es, } 1b. net), also 
% |b., 1 Ib., and 10c trial 
sizes, en blends to meet 
every taste; at prices to fit 
every purse. 


TEA ane COFFEE 7 tip. Ctviom 


159 Franklin St., New York City 
LONDON.---CEYLON---INDIA 
CHICAGO---TORONTO 

















Cut Your Own Hair With 


McDONOUGH’S SAFETY 
HAIR CUTTER 


This remarkable invention makes it as easy for 
you to cut your own hair as toshave. Safe, effec- 


tive and willsave you time and money. The 
only device of its kind on the market. Works ex- 
actly like a comb—-no clipping. Send $1 today. Or 
write for further information. DO IT NOw. 

DEALERS:—Sells at sight. Write for our prop- 
osttion. Hundreds tn tt for you. 

American Safety. Hair Cutter Co., 
105 Bindley Power Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














night, are all simple and wholesome sub- 
stitutes for drugs in constipation —C, A. 





se least foam 


and Silverware Premiums. 


YEAST FOAM 






Circular giving full Information and _ free 
}\ Yeast Foam Sample sent on request. Address 
: NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 

DEPT. D, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


A hustler, handy with tools, can make himself inde- 
dent by dling a product heavily advertised. 

ot a luxury but a necessity to all property owners 
whether farmer or town man. t. No in- 
vestment necessary, only satisfactory references. For 


asia MONTROSS COMPANY 22:,%°,°, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We haveall kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
of body orlimb.Our goods are extensively preacri 


ness 
Picea” PLAVELL'S fis Koel rita: 





PHIA,PA. 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertising. 





SUCCESSFUL 


HOPEFUL ON VACATIONS | 
“T suppose I'll get the vacation | 
craze myself if I live long enough”’ 
| sighed Aunty Ho ful as she 
watched a group of “Ma” Harri- 
WE man’s summer boarders go up the 
road. “It certainly does beat all how con- | 
tagious it has become in these days, and 
how everyone is so overworked they’ve | 
simply got to have an ‘outing,’ as they call | 
it, or be fit subjects for a sanitarium. It! 
wasn’t so when I was a girl. We worked 
straight through from one year’s end to the 
other without no slow downs to let the 
callouses on our hands get soft. There 
wasn’t but one chance for most of us to 
get a day off, aside from Fourth of July, 
and that was when the circus showed at 
the corners. I never yet saw the time when 
folks was so busy they couldn’t stop to 
see an elephant jump a rope or to watch 
the fat lady exhibit her charms. But then, 
that was a considerable spell ago and times 
is different now. 

“Seems like every one must have a 
vacation these days whether they can | 
afford it or not. That red headed gir! | 
who’s stoppin’ up to ‘Ma’ Harriman’s 
told me the other day that it cost her two 
months salary to take a two weeks vaca- 
tion. Seems to me that’s about as sensible | 
as buyin’ thirty dollars’ worth of ginger 
snaps all to once. But then, I don’t know 
as I can blame these city folks for wantin’ | 
to get into the country. If you or I was 
jailed up allthe year and the only glimpse 
we got of Nature was what we saw reposin’ 
on a huckster’s wagon goin’ down the alley 
back of our city flat, perhaps we’d con- 
sider it a duty to part with two months | 
salary for the pleasure of breathin’ fresh | 
air for two weeks and walkin’ on the grass | 
without havin’ a policeman shoo us off. 

“T tell you what it is,” continued Aunty, 
‘Meople who live in the country has got a 
lot for which to be thankful, and their city 
cousins is willin’ to pay handsome for the | 
privilege of enjoyin’ some of it a little while 
every year. Seems to me I’d rather live 
in the country and go without a vacation 
than pay rent on the finest city flat that 
was ever built and then have tospend ’most | 
everything I’d saved for a year to let me 
get close to Nature just for a couple of 
weeks. Life’s too short for such extrav- 
agance, especially when all outdoors is a 
waitin’ to welcome every mother’s son 
who really wants to enjoy her blessin’s. 
I guess vacations must be just another 
phase of this ‘gettin’ back to the land’ | 
about which we’re hearin’ so much these 
past few years.””—Orin Crooker. 


AUNTY 








FAR FROM THE SHOPS 

Being far from the markets, I have 
learned many ways of using things on 
hand, of which the city woman with her | 
almost daily trips to the city shops would 
scarcely ever think. 

For instance, I was making blouses for 
the boys and bloomers for the girls, and 
found I had only a short length of rubber 
cord. By using tape and only an inch or 
two of the rubber cord I had the same re- 
sult with much less expense. 

My hot water bag “struck a Jeak”’ just | 
at a needed time, but the use of a strip of 
adhesive plaster stopped the leak for many 
weeks. | 

When house cleaning time came and the 
carpets were being cleaned, the carpet | 
beater suddenly gave out. I slipped an old | 






piece of garden hose on a piece of broom | S a 


andle, tied it on securely, cut the loose 


end in strips and I now have no need of the | and Expenses, Salary or Commission, selling re- 
| markable 


patent beaters. 


. . ° - - | ers 
One can effect small savings in this) Every farmer, every cow-owner, wants one, be- 
cause it makes money for them, saves them time 


manner and then, too, your work can often 


© on uninterrupted by th and trouble. 
f P y the use of some of | with it. Be Quick if you want the job 


| locality (or traveling). 
| all over the U. 8. and 
| enthusiastic; read their letters in our literature. 

Write at once for particu 


Salary offer. DeKING MFG. CO., Dept.10-K 


these substitutes.—M. C. R. 





Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint, 

Make a pleasant cottage 
Out of one that ’ain’t. 


| when writing to advertisers. 
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: Here’s A Man Will Tell Your 
that 
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The standby of the thirsty— 
the delight of the hot and tired— 
the treat for the multitude. 


Delicious and Refreshing 








Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 
‘Whenever THE COcA-COLA Co. 
row, think ATLANTA, GA. 
of 





Take it with you to 
the hay mow—any 
ae danger. 
your chores quicker 
Seer better. Shines 
w candle 
of clear white light. 
Storms can’t blow it out. 
Size of ordinary lantern—more durable. 







To Be Given Away at Once 


Here'sa watch that every 
woman, girl, boy or man 
will appreciate and 
value very highly. 
We guarantee 
this watch to 



























five years and it 
probably will 














has high-grade 
7-jewel lever 
movement in a selid 
nickel silver case; 
The watch isa thin model, 
adies size, a little over one inch in 


1,800 Per Year 










labor-saving invention direct to consum- 





. Experience not necessary. Enormous demand. 





Nothing in the market to compare 


for your 
Positions being filled ' fast 
nada. Representatives all 





work. Write 
Criendid plan for helping you 

t m n or you 
it. Remenster it is positively guaranteed. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 20 Success Bidg, Des Moines, low 






lars, Free Sample and 
aL. 






Please mention Successful Farming 
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THE DEACON 


By MINNA B. NOYES 


ISS SALLIE Nn 


CONVINCING 


M her spotless 


kitchen, was put- 
ting up peaches and 
reveling in the work. 
The sunlight fil- 

tered cheerfully \ 
through the vine 
covered windows, 
pussy drowsed com- 
fortably on the 
plump cushion of a 
wide armed rocker, 
a kettle of syrup 
simmered gently on 
the shining range, 
and the air was 
filled with the fra- 
grance of the 
peaches that, blush- 
ing rosily at their 
own perfection, 
cuddled cosily in 
the basket by the 


table. Miss Sallie was “fair and forty’’—as young at 
lrim, competent heart as her madcap niece of sixteen. 
little Miss Sallie 


was “fair and forty,”’ but she was as young 
at heart as her madcap niece of sixteen 
who lived with her. 

The farm, which she had inherited from 
her parents, she managed most success- 
fully, helped—or hindered—by a certain 
unregenerate Si Slocum, who lived near 
by in aramshackle cottage and “boarded 
himself.” 

As the tall clock in the kitchen corner 
solemnly boomed ten, a heavy team drove 
into the yard and the driver, a little wiry 
man of “sixty odd,” climbed stiffly down 
from his high seat and came slowly up the 
path. 

“Land sakes!’ exclaimed Miss Sallie, 
“if there isn’t Deacon Luscomb. Now I’m 
in for it again!” The deacon entered the 
kitchen without knocking and let himself 
down cautiously into the rocker by the 
west window. “Dear me, Sallie,”’ he be- 
gan in a plaintive voice, “doin’ up more 
peaches? Sh’d think you’d have a suller 
full by this time. How’s things goin’ and 
has Si cut that corn piece ready for fall 
plowin’?” 

“Well, no, deacon,” said Miss Sallie, 
“Si didn’t feel equal to it today. He told 
me he had the misery in his back, and I 
rather think he has gone to the city to get 
something stimulating. If he has, the corn 
won't be cut for a day or two, anyway.” 

“There now, Sallie can’t you see how 
you need a man here to straighten things 
out? You just marry meand I'll come here 
and take the bossin’ off your hands! Of 
course, I shouldn’t work much, but I’d 
keep Si movin’ and save you worry. It’s 
no work for a woman, anyhow, tryin’ to 
run a farm. How would next Sunday 
suit you? We could drop in at the minis- 
ter’s after meetin’ and come right back 
here.” 

Miss Sallie dropped the peach she was 
peeling so hastily that the water in the 
pan spattered wildly over the immaculate 
table. “Look here, deacon,” she ex- 
claimed, “haven’t I told you time and 
time again you needn’t set any more dates, 
for | haven’t the least idea of marrying 
you! And as for a woman running a farm, 
| guess there are plenty of women with 
brains enough to do it better than lots of 
men round here do!” 

“There, there, Sallie, be sensible and 
don’t act like a young girl with her first 
beau! You're gettin’ on, Sallie, though 
you are so spry and young lookin’, and 
you may not have another chance. Better 
marry me right off.” 

Miss Sallie's eyes had a dangerous spark 
in them, but she calmly rescued the in- 
peach from its extra bath and 


sulted 


replied, ““No, deacon, I mean what I say. 








vant I never will marry 

— / you, and that set- 
tles it!’’ 

The deacon rose 
with a groan and 
said, “I spose that 
old Titusville feller 
has made you think 
you can do better 
than marry me, but 
if you'll use your 
common sense 
you’ll see how 
much better I’m 
suited to you than 
he is, ‘sides my 
knowin’ so much 
about farmin’ when 
he don’t know a 
plow from a hoss 
rake. Think it over. 
I'll be round agin 
about half past 
seven Thursday 
night,” and the dea- 
con went solemnly 
out and droveaway. 
Miss Sallie looked 
after him a moment with a countenance 
upon which desperation and amusement 
were curiously blended, then she resumed 
her work, apparently deep in thought. 
Presently she chuckled softly, nodded her 
shapely head decidedly and murmured, 
“That’s just what I’ll do!” 

Thursday evening, at the stated time, 
the deacon drove again into Miss Sallie’s 
yard. He was just about to tie his faith- 
ful steed to the post by the barn when he 
happened to glance up at the parlor win- 
dows. Good heavens! what was that out- 
lined so plainly on the white shade?—a 
tall man with his hat on! As the astound- 
ed deacon stared at the unexpected sight, 
Miss Sallie’s shadow appeared and kissed 
the man shadow again and again, then 
the two shadows hugged each other shame- 
lessly! 

The deacon stood as if turned to stone! 
“Tt’s that durned Titusville feller!’ he 
gasped. “Who'd ’ve thought Sallie’d 
deceive me like that, leadin’ me on and 
prob’ly engaged to him, too! Well, I'll 
show her there’sother wimmin in the world. 
I'll go straight to Widder Brown. She'll 
— at the chance, and she’s got a good 
1ome and some prop’ty, if she ain’t as 
young and good lookin’ as Sallie!’’ Turn- 
ing resolutely away from the loving 
shadows he drove off as quietly as possible. 

When the last faint sound of wheels 
had died away upon the country road the 
old gilt framed mirror in Miss Sallie’s 
parlor reflected a curious scene. Miss 
Sallie threw herself into a big chair and 
laughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks, while her tall, scapegrace niece 
threw a man’s hat on the table, a coat on 
the old sofa, and (I blush to say it, but 
the truth must be told), east herself on the 
floor and rolled and writhed, shrieking 
in ecstacy! Finally she gasped, “Poor old 
Deacon Luscomb! He must have thought 
your lover impolite to keep his hat on, 
jut my hair would have given me away 
if I hadn’t pulled it all up under that hat!” 

Miss Sallie giggled like a school girl and 
said, “If the trick works as I think it will 
he’ll take revenge on me by marrying 
someone else, Mary Brown, perhaps, and 
it would be a good thing for both of them. 
I’m glad it was peach day when he came 
here last, for I felt pretty good humored 
and didn’t get real mad with him. Queer 
how soothing some work is, and someseems 
to get your nerves right on edge. House 
cleaning, now, I’m crosser than a bear if 
anyone disturbs me when I’m scrubbing 
around, but when I’m preserving, espec- 
ially peaches, I can stand most anything. 
It was a special Providence it happened 
as it did, for the deacon is a good old soul, 
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after all, and I wish him better luck in his 
next venture.” 

In a few days the news was flying around 
the neighborhood that, “Widder Brown’s 
goin’ to marry Deacon Luscomb right 
away,” and marry him she did and proved 
an excellent wife for him. The deacon 
often wondered about “that feller from 
Titusville,” and for a long time he expected 
daily to hear of Miss Sallie’s engagement, 
but week followed week and month fol- 
lowed month, and, up-to-date, Miss 
Sallie, as cheery and happy as ever, cans 
her peaches and manages her farm quite 
efficiently—alone! 


Points on 
tiquett 


questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Kentucky subscriber writes: ‘When 
a gentleman sees a lady in a strange place 
and has no other means of getting acquaint- 
ed with her, would it be proper for him to 
introduce himself or to write to her and 
form an acquaintance by letter?’ 

If a gentleman sees a lady with whom he 
is anxious to become acquainted, he must 
seek some mutual acquaintance and be 
introduced in proper form. He should 
not undertake to introduce himself and a 
letter of introduction, unless signed by a 
friend, would probably receive little atten- 
tion. 

An Illinois subscriber asks: ‘What is 
the most proper way to ask a young lady 
for her company at an evening entertain- 
ment?” 

Probably the most proper way to extend 
such an invitation, would be to write a 
short informal note, asking the young lady 
if she would enjoy attending the enter- 
tainment. This rather formal method is 
not followed very rigidly at the present 
time, owing to the fact that the telephone 
has come into such general use. One may 
give an invitation over the telephone, or 
when calling some evening, or possibly 
call for the special purpose of giving the 
invitation. 

A Texas subscriber asks: ‘What is the 
proper form to use when you wish to intro- 
duce a friend to a group of people?” 

When it is necessary to introduce one 
person to several, the following form is 
used: “Mrs. A., | want you to meet Mrs. 
B., Miss C., Mr. F., and Mr. G.” The 
one being introduced simply repeats each 
name and smiles as she greets each in turn. 

An Ohio subscriber writes: ‘“‘When a 
young gentleman goes to see a young lady, 
should she take his hat and coat upon his 
arrival, or should he hang it up himself? 
When he leaves, should she get it for him, 
or should he get it?” 

Unless a maid meets the guest at the 
door, the young man should hang his 
coat and hat where the hostess designates, 
and when bidding good night should get 
his wraps himself. 

An Oklahoma subscriber writes: “When 
should a bride send notes of thanks for the 
wedding gifts received, before or after the 
wedding service?” 

The notes should be sent as the gifts 
are received, if the bride has an oppor- 
tunity to write them. If her many duties 
prevent her from doing so, they should be 
sent immediately after the wedding day. 
When friends are kind enough to send 
gifts, the least the bride can do is to send 
her appreciation and thanks very 9 ly. 

A Michigan subscriber asks: “Is it 
proper for a lady, when attending an enter- 
tainment to applaud, or should the gentle- 
man only applaud?” A 

There is no reason why ladies should not 
applaud when they are pleased with any 
performer at an entertainment. It is 
much more dignified and lady-like than 


Note—As man 





to show their enthusiasm by effusive re- 
marks.—Bertha Averille. 
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Pay for Home Things 


As You Sell Your Crops 
Name Your Own Terms, We Will Meet Them 





10,000 Credit Cards 


To Farmers 
No References Required 








Make Your Own Terms 


No Restrictions 
One Year’s Credit Given 








Our Jubilee Sale—which starts this month— 
celebrates our 50th year in selling home things 
on credit. 


We have opened charge accounts in that time 
with over two million homes. And our records 
show that farmers, as a class, best deserve this 
credit. We have hardly lost a dollar on our 
credit sales to them. 


So we offer this: To celebrate this Jubilee 
we shall issue 10,000 Credit Cards to farm homes. 


this paper proves that you work a farm, and 
you are entitled to a charge account. 


Then you may order anything for your home 
and have it sent on 30 days’ approval. You 
may keep it a month before buying. You may 
return it, if you wish, and we will pay freight 
both ways. You may order on credit, and take 
a year to pay, without interest. 


You may pay as you wish. Pay when you 
sell your crops, or each three months, or pay a 





simply for the asking. 
account is open. 
There is no red tape. 


That is, to new farmer customers. 


We will send your card with our Jubilee Book, 
It will show that your 
No references are required. 
The fact that you read 


little each month. 
we’ll meet them. 


We offer these terms to the first 10,000 farmers 
who send for our Jubilee Book. There will be no 
red tape,no formalities. Simply send the coupon. 


Name your own terms and 
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A Dollar Book 


For this Jubilee Sale we have 
issued a Jubilee Bargain Book. A 
mam moth book with many pictures 
in colors. It costs us, with mail- 
ing, $1 per copy. 

This book pictures 5152 home 
things. On each it quotes the 
lowest price quoted in America. 
That we guarantee, and a Surety 
Company backs our guarantee. 

In addition it quotes 1000 special 
discounts, made for this Jubilee 
Sale. On these 1000 articles the 
prices will amaze you. You will 
never again, in all probability, 
see such furnishings sold at such 
prices. 





HAVE A BEAUTIFUL HOME-MAKE YOUR 


Send Coupon 


We ask you to send this coupon for that 
book. It will show you the largest exhibit of 
home things that you ever saw. It will quote 
you big discounts on them. 

It will bring your Credit Card with it. Then 
you can order on open account atcash prices. 
No contract, no red tape, no security. You 





Jubilee Book 


Picturing 5152 Home Things 
Furniture Silverware—Clocks 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware—Lamps 
Draperies—Linens Sewing Machines 
Curtains—B i Kitchen Cabinets 
Oilcloths, etc. Carpenters’ Tools 
Baby Cabs Cameras—Pictures 


Costs Us $1— Free to You 
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Jubilee Sale—1000 Discounts 


Furnishings at Prices Never Again to be Quoted 


can order now or later. You can order on 
30 days’ trial. You can pay as you wish— 
as you find convenient—any time within a 
year. Get this book. See whatlit offers. See 
if there is something you want here at our 
prices and terms. Cut out the coupon now, 


Spiegel Mau Stern 


1090 W. 35th Street, Chicag 
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SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1090 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


details about your Farm Credit Plan. 
Also the books I mark below. 





~“" Gheck which catalogs you want. | 
Seeeeee ee 
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Mail me your Bargain Book No. 100, with 


....Stove Book. ....Watches and Jewelry. 
; 
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OUR PATTERN 


Write your name and address plainiy 
How to Order Patterns and tn foul. Let us know the correet 
| pe and size of each pattern you want. Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
ess your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
Premium Offer securing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to Suc- 


cessful Farming at 35 cents: or any t 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 


hree 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 





° Send 5 cents for copy of Fashion World. 8 tal price only 2 cents if ordered 
Fashion Book the same time a pattern is ordered. Also Embroidery for Every Woman, con- 
Price to our customers, 2 cents 


taining 200 popular embroidery designs and eight lessons on embroidery. 


each—or both for 4 cents In postage 
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7275 —Ladies’ Shirt-waist. | piece and has a plain front panel, from which plaits 
Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. This | turn backward meeting in the back. Price of pat- 

simple blouse shows the new mode of gathering the | tern 10 cents. 

materis along >» shoulder sean e ac — 

cutie: ee The = any - ™. a =~ 7282 —Ladies ‘ Dress. . : 

ahhh thee tn Gite Qanher celles. Tie daaves Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. This 

sider ten hele hort os f —_ on A. . novel dress has a plain blouse with wide, flat collar 

7289- L ‘at or Dr. rice of pattern cents. at the open neck and with plain sleeves that may 

° Cut i died 34 te 46 Deine tech when — = be either long or short. The skirt has three gores 

linen gingham, pongee and tl ° like this m del and by placing a tuck at the hem s band or cuff 

. ae . , ~ . | finish is simulated. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

offers a plain style which is very smart. ‘The blouse | 

has only a wide collar for trimming and the long | 7287—Ladies’ Shirt-waist. 

sleeves may be finished plainly or with a cuff and Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. This 

shortened if desired. The skirt has three gores. | Original design has the back plain and the fronts 

Price of pattern 10 cents gathered at the shoulder. The three quarter sleeve 

7293-—Child’s Rompers. is made with a tab extension at the top which forms 
Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years Price of pat- 

of these rompers is in the buttoned inseam. Other- | tern 10 cents. 

wise the garment is of plain sacque cut with closing | 7283—Ladies’ Apron. 

n back, but there is no opening across the Cut in one size. This is an excellent apron for 





The novel feature | a small shoulder yoke in appearance. 


waistline as in other models. Price of pattern 10! use when doing light household work or for sewing 
. ts and similar occupations. It covers only the front 
7°78—Boys’ Blouse. f the dress an h is a bib which is continued over 

Cut sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 vears. This is a one | the shoulders forming a large collar in the back. 
e garment, sleeves and <div cut in one The | Price of pattern 10 cents 
closing is in front with the usual box plait and the | 7284—Boys’ Suit. 

k may have a band finish or a per nent turn- | Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. This nobby suit is 

r collar rhe sleeves end at the wrist and are | quite novel It has straight edged trousers and a 
f hed with a shirt cuff. Price of pattern 10 cents. | small vest in the front of the coat. This is long ex- 
7290-—-Child’'s Dress. tending half way to the kne« The belt may be 

Cut in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. This little frock | made with or without the pockets. Price of pat- 
has a per t plain t we which is urranged to | tern 10 cents 

in " The neck high and is finished | 7296—Ladies’ Skirt. 

v t all, flat collar rt skirt is a straight! Cut in sizes 22 to 36 inches waist measure. Smart 














and plain this skirt has three gores. It closes at the 
left side of the front and.may be finished with the 
raised or the regulation waistline. There is a patch 
pocket at one side and this may be omitted. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 

7297 —Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16 ,18 and 20 years. In this dress 
we have a plain blouse with a wide collar at the 
open neck and long or short sleeves. The skirt 
has a yoke which is fitted and made with raised or 
norma! waistline and below this there are two gores. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7281—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This 
novel design shows a four gore skirt which has the 
front gore and the back arranged in panel form, 
while at the top of the sides there is an applied yoke 
below which the skirt is plaited. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 

7277 —Child’s Dress. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. To be made ina 
morning of a mere scrap of material this style is 
ideal. Phere is a wide collar at the neck of the plain 
blouse, which closes in front. The sleeves are loose 
and either long or short. The skirt has three gores. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7279—Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. This 
dress is made with a body lining and to this the 
skirt is attached, with a deep yoke at the top and a 
flounced skirt below it. There is a fold above the 
hem, but this may be omitted. The overblouse is 
in the form of an Eton. 


Price of pattern 10 cents 
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A PRIZE BREAD MAKER’S STORY 
Last year, 1913-14, I took cooking at 
school and toward the latter part of the 
year we had a contest in bread making. 
Our local miller offered three medals, a 
gold, a silver, and a bronze to the three 
who scored highest, on condition that we 
use his flour and bake a number of times. 

Having heard that the process of bread | 
making was very awkward to beginners, 
I thought I might bake several times at 
home. In this way I surprised the rest of 
the class when the time for entering the 
contest arrived by working as though it, 
was a customary household duty with me. | 

During this contest we had our bread 
judged by a committee of three outside 
women and the bread of one person was | 
given a different number each time so that | 
the judges could not know whose bread 
they were judging. We had our bread | 
judged eight times during the contest and | 
according to the score card system. We}, 
baked Parker House rolls, white bread | 
and graham bread, and used the dry, com- | 
pressed, and home made yeast. 

There was much excitement during the | 
whole contest, but it was very much more 
exciting when the winners were to be an- 
nounced at commencement exercises. I 
came out third, winning the bronze medal. 

Sometime during this contest our cook- 
ing teacher announced the state contest, 
and had as many of the class as wished en- 
ter. A large number of her sewing class 
also outtnel 

The contestants were divided into two 
classes ““A” and “B’’. Class “A” consisted | 
of all contestants attending a school with a | 
teacher in home economics, and class ‘‘B’’ 
was composed of those from rural and other 
schools not having a special teacher. Con- 
testants must be from ten to eighteen 
years of age by July Ist, 1914. We had 
to make a report of at least six bakings at | 
home or school, judged by some person not | 
a member or relative of the family. From, 
November Ist to 15th we had to have a} 
public demonstration, sending in a report | 
of it. On November 16th or 17th we had | 
to send in a last loaf of white bread to- 
gether with a story on “How I Learned 
to Make My Loaf of Bread.” 

The contestants also formed clubs of not 
less than five, electing officers and meeting 
whenever they chose to discuss matters 
and for a good time. Our elub consisted | a 
of six members and met at the different 
homes during the summer months. 

I baked my bread at home together with 
the family baking. The recipe I used is as 
follows: Proportions for one loaf. 1 e. 
scalded milk, 1 tsp. butter, 1 tsp. salt, 
2 tsp. sugar, 4% cake compressed yeast, 
3 or 3% cups four. 

z=. experimented a great deal so as to get 

rfect loaf for a final. 

this work, we had given up 
several times, saying it was no use trying 
anyway, since there were so many con- 
testants. But after a time we hustled up 
and found the work quite interesting, even 
more than the contest of the previous year, 
and in the end found that it paid to work 
to the very end.—Helen Fiergolla. 


WHY I ENTERED THE CONTEST 

The reason I entered the State Bread 
Making Contest of 1914 was because I 
was anxious to learn to make bread as good 
as that made by my mother, who is an 
excellent bread maker 

To learn to make perfect bread takes a 
long time with much careful practice and, 
indeed, I think very few ever learn tomake 
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ever, one should be able to make fairly 
good bread after baking a few times, if the 
measurements are correct, care is "taken 
with the kneading, and it is allowed to rise 
in the right temperature. 

When I entered the bread making con- 
test, I had baked bread several times, but 
never before had I used definite measure- 
ments for the ingredients. I soon found 
that this had a great influence in favor of 
good bread. 

The recipe that I used is as follows: 
2 qts. water, 4 qts. flour, 1 cake dry yeast, 
4 tbsp. sugar, 4 tbsp. salt, 2 tbsp. lard. 
This made five medium sized loaves, I 

bread down hard in the evenin 
and let it rise until morning, when 
| kneaded it down again. This time I let 
it rise two hours and then molded it into 
loaves. I found one-half hour time enough 
for it to rise before placing it in the oven. 
It was baked one hour and ten minutes. 

At first I did not realize that the knead- 
ing would have as great a part in the suc- 
cess of bread making as it does. After 











| studying the nature of the rising, I dis- 


covered that it is necessary to thoroughly 
| knead and mix bread at the very start. 

When it is kneaded down the second 
time, I found it best to do it lightly. The 
bread should be covered well enough while 
rising so that a crust will not form on the 
'dough. I found two thicknesses of paper 
| and one of cloth sufficient covering. 

Though the bread which I sent in for 
the contest was far from perfect, it was 
satisfying to know that I could bake bread 
that scored even as high as it did.— 
Dorene K. Knight. 


OUR MUSIC COUPON 

We wish to call attention again to the 
excellent grade of music we are offering you 
for the sutm of five cents and the music 
|coupon. After ordering, be patient a few 
| days so we can forward your order to the 
music company in the East and get the 
musie back to you. We are anxious to 
know whether you are pleased with the 
music. Your scotia, patronage will 
show that. 

Of course you may get a piece that you 
are diss appointed with, if you order with- 
out knowing the piece or the reputation 
of the composer, but I know the music is 
well printed on high grade paper and is of 

uality that is a bargain at five cents. 
emember, each piece of music costs 
five cenis and the music coupon. You can 
get but one piece of music with one coupon. 
Just wrap a nickel in paper and send, if 
you do not have two two-cent and a one- 
cent postage stamp to enclose with the 
music coupon. 





This coupon, and five cents, is good for one 
copy from the following list of full size sheet | 
music. 

Instrumental 

Angel’s Serenade, Transcription,—by Smith 

Mikado, March (Mikado)—by Sullivan 

Con Amore (With My Love)—by Beaumont 

Dorothy, Old English Dance—By Smith 

Songs 

Forsaken—by Koschat 

Love's Old Sweet Song—Molloy. 

Queen of the Earth—by Pinsuti 

Serenade—by Schubert 


Successful Farming, Editorial Dept.: 
Enclosed find five cents for one copy of 
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bread that is perfect in every way. How- 








in Advance 
This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


ure-taking 
Se abadeteiron approval wi 
edvance jest to prove that it is the most won- 
derful invention—the camera sensation of the 








Fes sree 
tyne 
so is size. 
in depltght 0 tn te tock costae 


No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 
eae bee of the Ae 74 y kodak 


there post post cara photo Du nih oe xe 


sharp pictures at i distances. 
cas tae a grace Can’t 
: We ae You 
jo difference who you are or where you live we will 
Pg ee ty 


coupon my B risk or ob keep camera, 
he Desk 126 i Lf ty | + ng Tae 7% 


















We save you money 
permente, Biggest coy line of Band 
nd Orchestra Instrume 

Demnate, Trombones, Glare. 

ama Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 

ins, Guitars | and all y— and 
p B losteamente, 
free catalog of instrament you want. 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 
ment. Tell us the instrament you wish to play. 
JENKINS MUSIC 00.50 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 









+) Remingtons, ‘Olivers.at and 
cut-rate prices. 600 Up 
rs ypewriters at $12.50. 
iF Guaranteed 5 years with exchange 
‘\ privilege. pareeer who can 


BA\ Fea! es for Free te: Trial i Glee. 


ene A-M Mfg. Co., Desk M 
162 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 


ALFALFA: 


Hardy Non-Irrigated Seed Very 
germination, high. Government tested 
(eaten grown, extremely hardy. Have 

urkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; grass seed 

of all kinds. Ask for our latest Ae — - book on grow- 

Ps J Altai. 92-page catalog and i - les. All sent 
rite today 


A.A. BERRY SEEDCO. Box 419Clarinds la. 


Automobile Given Away 
A most unusual opportunity to an aute- 
mobile is explained on page 51 of i number 
of Successful Farming. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM 
WIFE’S NOTE 


BOOK 








O not fail to have the “missionary 
shelf” in your cellar full of fruit 
and jelly before winter comes. 

And remember that the sick folks and poor 
folks and you will get more enjoyment 
and good from it if the dainty as well as 
the cheaper sorts are there. I have known 
people to can apples “that were just going 
to waste anyway,” sometimes even with- 
out sugar, then donate them to missionary 
boxes, and expect their souls to grow. 

\ few drops of turpnetine rubbed on 
tan shoes with a cloth will polish them 
nicely. 

When 

id to each scant tablespoonful of mus- 
tard a teaspoonful of syrup. The result 
is very similar to the best French mustard. 
vinegar rubbed on 
tough meat (including old fowls) will 
materially add to its tenderness. For the 
Same reason a piece of apple in a meat pie 
or stew is good, besides helping the flavor 


Remember that 


Che most convenient way to use paraffin | | 
is to pour it from a metal syrup pot or 
The unused paraffin can then 
be kept covered and reheated any time. 


tea steeper 


Even in the very busy season a man’s 
home should be considerably more than 
merely a place in which to eat and sleep. 

If wood pails or tubs must stand for 
some time, line bottom and sides thickly 
with newspapers and put in considerable 
water. If they are forgotten the paper will 
hold moisture after the water has dried out. 


Save time and strength in ironing g nap-| 
kins to look nice, by ironing half a doze mn | 
before folding any, 
or rack where they will dry. 

ith the first ironed and fold and 
turn. 
there is no danger of their being limp an 
adam 

If the manicure file seems smooth and 
does not do its work well, clean by running 
through each little groove. It 
will be as sharp as when new. 


T re mn be “gin 
pre SS in 


a needle 


Di I you ever he ar any one express regret 
for doing her level best in anything? 
Your fruit jars and covers, as well as 
the fruit, must be boiled (or sterilized in a 
if you would be sure not to have 
the fruit spoil. 


hot oven 


If you have baby away from home for 
dinner and have no bib, tie a knot in the 
end of the napkin that is to be tucked 
under the collar or neck band and it will 
stay in place. 

lo get best results from dried fruit add 
a little salt to the water in which it is soak- 
Ing 

[t pays to give thought to the planning, 
as well as the preparing of our meals, es- 


pecially in hot weather. Meals must 
balance if bodies are to be properly 
nourished. Well filled does not always 


mean well fed. 

Once a month boil and quickly dry 
the clothespins and they will be more 
flexible and durable. 

Less meat and more 
fruit should be the rule now-a-days. 

Newspapers rubbed soft are as good as 
tissue paper or chamois for polishing 
windows, mirrors and picture glasses, 

Outside benevolence is all right but it 
should be secondary to the home”’ 
sort. The family should never be “short 
changed” in words of cheer and acts of 


generosity 





eggs, milk, and| 





Plan your work, and then work your 
ylans, so that you and the family can take 
life as easily and comfortably as possible 
these hot days. 

One occasionally wants to mix flour 
of sulphur with water. It will blend bet- 
ter with hot than with cold water. 


That 


stranger may be a new, “Teal” 





| friend in disguise. 


\ceept him (or her) 


| for what he claims to be until vroven un- 
| worthy 


| the difficulty.- 
mixing mustard for tabie use, | 


| 





laying them on a tab le}! 


Even if the *y are to be used at once | * 
; | mustard, 





| of sweet milk. 
| place it on the board, roll and 





| pie, then cook until done, 


Rubbing a little soap on the inner edges 
of drawers that stick will usually remedy 
—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 


RECIPES 

Pickled Onions—Everyone knows now 
to make spiced vinegar. For pickling, use 
the small white onions: peel them, scald 
them in hot water and salt until tender, 
put in small glass cans, pour spiced vinegar 
over them, cork, and keep in a dry, dark 
place. A little sweet oil added to the bottle 
improves them a great deal.—C. B. 

Carrot Pie—3 c. of carrots ground fine, 
a pinch of salt, 1 tsp. of ginger, sweeten 
to taste and add milk enough for one pie. 
Grind enough carrots to make 3 ec. for a 
add other in- 
gredients, put in the pie and bake.—Mrs. 
JS. ln Mt. 

Mustard Pickles—1 qt. each of small 
whole cucumbers and large ones, 1 qt. 
sliced gree n tomatoes, 1 qt. small white | 
onions, 1 large cauliflower divided in small | 
| pieces, and 4 green peppers cut fine. Make | 
a brine of 4 qts. of water and 1 pt. of salt. 
Pour it over the mixture of vegetables and 
let soak twenty-four hours. Heat just 
enough to scald, then turn intg a colander 
anddrain. Mix 1c. flour, 6 th. of ground 
and 1 tbsp. of tumeric, with 
enough cold vinegar to make a smooth 
paste; then add 1 c¢. of sugar and suffiicent 
vinegar to make 2 qts. in all. Boil this 
mixture until it thickens and is smooth, 
stirring all the time. Then add the vege- 
tables and cook until well heated through. 
These are excellent.—C. B. 

Apricot Short Cake—Sift together 2 c. 
of flour, 2 tsp. of baking powder and a little 
salt. Rub in 2 tbsp. of butter and add 1 e¢. | 
Handle as little as possible, 
bake. 
When done, split and butter generously, 
put together with sliced and sugared apri- 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Peach Fritters—Lay halves of ripe sweet 
peaches on a flat dish, sprinkle with sugar 
and let them stand for half an hour. Have 
ready a batter made in the following 
manner. Add %% ec. of cold water to the 
well beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Stir gradually 
into this 1 ¢. of sifted flour and Itbsp. of 
melted butter. Beat thoroughly, then add 
a pinch of salt and the whites of 2 eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Dip each half of a 
peach in this and cook to a golden brown 
in deep hot fat. 

Frozen Raspberries—Mash 1 qt. of ripe | Hartz 
red raspberries and stir into them 1 qt. |“"% 
of granulated sugar and the juice of a 
lemon. Whip 1 qt. of cream to a very stiff 
froth and beat it gradually into the berries. 
Turn into the freezer and pack at once in 
cracked ice and salt. Let stand for 3 
hours. This is delicious —M. F.S 

Chopped Beet Pickle—Cook ‘and chop 
beets fine. To each 2 qts. of chopped 
beets add 1 e. of grated horseradish. 
Cover with vinegar and add 1 tbsp. of 
mixed pickling spices and 1 c. of sugar. 
Can. 





cots. 





This keeps well.—R. 8. M. 


August. 1915 


Victrola VI 
$25 


Other styles 
5 to $250. 






Hear the 


world’s great- 
est bands in 

















your own 
home on the 
Victrola. 


Sousa’s Band, Victor Her- 
bert’s Orchestra, and other 
famous musical organizations 
play for you whenever you 
want to hear them, 

Hear the Victrola at 
any Victor dealer’s 
Write to us for eoeaiegs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


























for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 







is a sure protection for the stocking 

Ask at your Store or send 15c for 

Children’s (give age) or 50c for 
Women’s Sewons (four). 





GEORGE FROST CO MAKERS. BOSTON 
~ ee e -— 
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Motorcycle GIVEN 


Hundreds of other prizes— 
bicycles, cameras, guns 
watches, tool chests, gold 
rings, pocket knives, etc. 
Full information and big 
Premium List Free 
Write me Today. 


E. T. MEREDITH, M 7 Success Bidg., Des Moines, fa, 





Your home is not complete without a beauti- 
ful Pet. Imported S nging Birds, Talking 
Parrots, Dogs,Gold Fish,Monke ‘Pigeons, 
Supplies, penint., cy, at prea. holesale 





DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the “G 
Fruit_and Veascape Evaporator. sa than can- 
ning--Lese “yee loss--Cost, $3,00. $5.00 00. Send for 
EASTERN MPG. CO., 259°S. 4th St.. Phita., Pa. 


TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 

REE Gold Decorated Dinner Seefor distributing 
only 3 doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 
or experience needed. D. Tyrreii Ward, 208 InstitatePI. Chiecage 


WANTE Fibute moral Margins, to dist- 


po ders ouk 
aye or 
PURITY CO., POPE foe CHICAGO, ILL 
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Copyright by John T. M utcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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- St. Paul News 
Berrymaa in Washington Star BONDS TO BIND A BROKEN WORLD 
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Darling in Des Moines Register and Leader pop Se 
WONDER HOW THEY'LL LOOK WHEN THEY’VE HAD fa Moines er & 
TIME TO COOL? AT ONE GULP—HOW MUCH LONGER CAN SHE FEED HIM? 
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OUR HOME 





Sharps and Flats 


August, 1915 


AMUSEMENT PAGE 














SAFE? 

Old Lady (to nephew on leave from the | 

front): Good-bye, my dear boy. Try and 

find time to send a post-card to let me know 

you are safely back in the trenches.—| 

bverybody’s. 
THEIR ADVANTAGE 

“But,” said the young mosquito, “is 
not man much stronger than we?” 

“He is,” replied the fond parent; “but 

we may venture to attack him on account 


of our superior mobility.’’—Puck. 





— 








“Tt’s a beautiful day.” 

“Yes,” replied O. U. Grouitsch, the 
noted pessimist, ‘‘but unseasonable for this | 
time of the year.”—Baltimore American. 

“I wonder if you’re the little bird that 
told ma I was into the jam! If you are— 
bang—take that!’’—Life. 


ACROBAT AT THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE 

He—Say, that friend of yours is the 
greatest soup eater in the universe. 

She—Why, how’s that? 

He—Well, I’ve seen soup syphoned and 
gargled, but he’s the first one I ever saw 
who yodeled it. 


r 
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HIS REASON 

“T think,” said the editor, in a worried 
tone, “that I will drop journalism and 
take to astronomy.” 

“Why?” 

“Because astronomers have more epace 
than they know what to do with.” 
Herald and Presbyter. 
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SUCH A LONG TIME AGO 
He had just reached the philosophical 
stage, when he slipped into a restaurant for 
a bit to eat. He ordered. Then he sat 
staring ahead, quietly thoughtful in ex- 
pression and waited. Considerable time 
assed, 
At last it came. As the waitress put the 
order before him, he started from his deep 
as if he had forgotten he had an or- 
der « Then, looking up at the fair | 
transporter of edibles, he said, | 
You don’t look a day older!”’—Pitts- 
burgh ¢ ‘hronicle-Telegraph. 





st idy, 


oming. 


HIS JUDGMENT 

I fear that y 

a job in the store last week is crooked.” | 

“You should not judge by appearance.” | 

“Tl am judging by disappearance im this | 
case.’’—Houston Post. 





SURPRISED 
“T have just been reading the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 
“Well?” 
“And I was surprised to find out how 
many rights a fellow really has.”—Pitts- 


burgh Post. 


THE INVITATION 

“Hello, Mabel!” 
“Oh, hello, George!”’ 
“How are you, Mabel?” 
“Just fine! How’re you, George?” 
“Same. Say, Mabel, let’s go through 
the park this afternoon. What say?” 

Well — ah-ah-ahem — I — I — ah — 
I’m kind of—well, I’m kind of tired, 
George.” 

“Then you won’t go?” 

“T’m so sorry, but, George, you under- 
stand just how it is, don’t you, George, 
dear?” 

“Yes, I guess so. I suppose I’ll have to 
ride with some one else, then.” 

“Ride?” 

“Yes; my new eight-cylinder roadster 
came this morning.” 

“Oh George! Did it really? Isn’t that 
just splendid? Say—ah—George, I guess 
I’m not as tired as I thought I was.’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t take any chances if I 
were you, Mabel. It doesn’t pay. I'll 
take some one else.” 

“But, really, dear, I’m not tired a bit. 
Honestly.” 

“It's sweet of you tosay that, but Idon’t 





“ce 


WAS NOT QUALIFIED 


“I’ve been reading an article on elec- 
tricity, John,” said the wife, as she laid 
down a copy of a technical magazine which 
she had been perusing, “‘and it appears be- 
fore long we'll be able to get pretty nearly 
everything we want just by touching a 
button.” 

“It will never pay here,” growled the 
husband. ‘You would never be able to 
get anything in that way.” 

“Why not, John?” 

“Because nothing on earth would ever 
make you touch a button. Look at my 
shirt!”—Phiiadelphia Ledger. 








CAUGHT 
Thomson (overtaking Jonson on the 
latter’s issue from a feminine friend’s 
house) —What’s the trouble, dear chap— 
a misunderstanding? 
Jonson (loomly)—Exactly—e miss 
understanding !—Judge. 








| 


IT SUITED HIM 
“Did you tell that young man of yours 
that I am going to have the light switched 


want to take advantage of your kindness. off at ten?” 


Good-by, Mabel.” 

Mabel slammed the receiver viciously 
on the hook. “Darn it!” she muttered, 
“Why didn’t he say so in the first place?” 
— Michigan Gargoyle. 


PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 
In submitting for this department be sure to send 
full explanation so as to prove the answer. 
Often the problem is much like ones already received. 
We want you to know that even if not printed your 
letter gets careful consideration and is appreciatea. 


Find at least four girls’ names in these 
letters using one of the capitals to start 
each name. 

RLHDeeeeeaclinobnesiar 

—Lawrence Smith. 


STOCK PROBLEM 
A man has $100 for which he must ob- 
tain 100 head of stock, no more no less. 
For sheep he pays 50 cents, for calves $10, 
and for hogs $3. How many of each does 
he get.—C. W. Benedict. 
BIBLE PUZZLE 
What person of the bible is there whose 
name is not mentioned in the bible, whose 
death was most peculiar, whose husband 
upholds every house, and the cause of 
whose death is the title of a famous book. 


ANSWER TO BOARD PROBLEM 
6.7018 feet. 
9.2982 feet. 
9.4868 inches. 


Tom, 7c; Fred, 1c. 


ANSWER TO SHEEP PROBLEM 


5 and 7 sheep. 





“Yes, dad.” 

“Well?” 

“He’s coming at ten in future!”—Lon- 
don Mail. 





EASIER TO SPELL 
Young Arthur, the pride of the family, 
had been attending school all of six weeks, 
and his devoted parent thought it was 


high time he should find out how things 
were running. So he asked one afternoon, 

“And what did my little son learn about 
this morning?” 

“Oh, a mouse. Miss Wilcox told us all 
about mouses.”’ 

“That’s the boy! 
spell mouse?” 

It was then that Arthur gave promise of 
being an artful dodger. He paused medi- 
tatively for a moment, then said 

“Father, I guess I was wrong. it wasn’t 
a mouse teacher was telling us about. It 
was a rat.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Now, how do you 


ANOTHER GOOD WAY 





Chimmy: Wot’s de best way to teach 
a girl to swim? 

Johnny: Well, yer want ter take her 
gently by de hand, lead her gently down to 





oung man to whom I gave | ANSWER TO SANDWICH PROBLEM | de water, put yer arm ‘round her waist, 


|} and— 
Chimmy: Oh, cut itout! It’s me sister. 
Johnny: Oh! Push her off de dock!— 

Puck. 
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Do You Want This Overland? 


Successful Farming will give this Grand Touring Car 
to some boy or girl or man or woman on Oct. 30, 1915. 


Write me today for Overland book and full information. 


wl? Electric starting and lighting. 








35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center control. 


You may be driving it this fall—you decide that 


The above is an exact reproduction, by the factory artist, of the five-passenger Touring Car I am 
offering you. As indicated above, Model No. 83 has a 35 h. p. motor and electric lighting and starting 
devices. You get in this car a full streamline body, deep divan upholstery, demountable rims (one 
extra rim), and a convenient left hand drive, center control. This is the largest four-cylinder 
Overland that will be produced the coming year. It is practically the same as the 1915 Over- 
land that sold for $1075. This is a car that has plenty of power; it has real riding comfort; it has 
convenience, and is easily controlled. The magneto, lights and horn are operated from the steering 
column without even leaning forward. The car is superbly finished in a rich, deep Brewster green. 
The Overland is built for service. It is a car that you can depend upon. 

The long, low streamline body is unmarred by angles or projections. From the rounded edge of 
the radiator to the full curved back, there is not a break in the lines. The hood slopes gently upward 
and blends into the beautifully curved cowl. The doors are flush, with hinges concealed and handles in- 
side. The fenders are long and sweeping in their curves, with gracefully rounded surfaces. The run- 
ning boards are clean and free from obstructions, the storage battery concealed, the tire-carriers placed 
at the rear. The windshield is built in, and conforms to the curve of the cowl—a part of the car it- 
self, not an apparent afterthought. 


Auto Really Given FREE Conditions of Offer 


I have purchased this car for spot cash of the Clemens Auto Co., of Every one, big or little, boy, girl, man or women, may enter this 
Des Mcines, Iowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc- competition provided he or she lives in the United States, except people 
cessful Farming for promoting theinterests of this publication. When living in Des Moines, or Polk County, lowa, except employees or odie 
I say free, 1 meanit , because this Overland Automobille willbe given to | tives of employees of Successful Farming, and except publishers, news 
the winner in addition to aliberal cash commission or in addition to | agents, and professional subscription solicitors. No gift subscriptions will 
other premiums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, be accepted in connection with this offer. By gift subscriptions, we 
Tool Chests, Shot Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musica! Instru- mean subscriptions paid for by active contestants and given to their 
ments, Bicycles, etc. So you see everyone who enters the competition friends. It will be permissible for subscribers to pay for a limited num- 
will be well paid for whatever he or she does, and the winner really gets ber of subscriptions for friends. Ali subscriptions to count on this offer 
more than double pay for his or her effort. must be taken at the following rates: one-year 25 cents; two-years 35 
cents; three-years 50 cents; five-years 75 cents; seven-years $1.00. We 
cannot accept subscriptions to count in this offer that are fora 


= ° 
longer period than seven years. 
2,000 Points FREE on Auto This competition will be conducted in an absolutely fair and square 


- . . manner. Our records will be open to inspection of any contestant or the 
Write me a post card or letter for particulars, as early as possible, and representative of any contestant after the close of the period. 








Iwill give you a good start of 2,000 points to your credit towards getting The competition will close at midnight, Saturday, October 30, 1915. 
the Overland Touring Car; I will also send you my Premium Catalog New subscriptions, renewal subscriptions and extension of old subscrip- 
and a beok describing Overland Model 83 in detail. Write today. | tions all count the same. 
ry . . _ 
Im ortant: rhe subscription od 
p e rates of Successful . 

~ ° ° ° ls 

Farming are given above in the paragraph head- A 

ed “Conditions of Offer.” You may, if you wish. \ 


send along a club of subscriptions with your card 
or letter asking for further information about 
the offer. You will be given due credit for these 
subscriptions, and they will count both for the Automobile 
and also for premiums shown in our catalog, or a liberal 
cash commission. The Overland and the other desirable 
articles are surely worth the effort.*. Write me now—today 
—while you have the matter in mind. 


This is a se le of the scores of all 
hindo ol papuleanpfor Saup, waren, bape E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 








and girls, shown in our Premium Cata- S. F. 8 Sccces Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA ~: 


log from which you select premiums. 
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Big Mone nae 
4: Qulomobile Business 9 


— 
There are now in service in the United States alone approximately 
two million automobiles, trucks, ‘‘jitney” busses and farm tractors. The num- 
ber is increasing at the rate of hundreds of thousands every year. 
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The automobile and farm tractor business is, in fact, the greatest and fastest 
growing business in the world today. All this means that hundreds of new po- 
sitions are being created daily for capable men in all 
the many departments of this great industry. 


It is the business of the Automobile Training School to 

train men for expert automobile and tractor work. We have the 

largest, most modern and most completely equipped, practical train- 

ing school in the world. Our graduates faa » number 

more than six thousand five hundred. NOTICE TO 
EMPLOYERS: 


Concerns desir the 
services of trained men, 
Salesmen, Garage Man- 
agers, Demonstrators or 
Drivers or Tractor Ex- 
8s at salaries of $15 
0 $50 a week are re- 
qestea to communicate 
with us. The service 
is gratis. 















By our perfected, practical teaching system you 
can master automobile work in six weeks. The oppor- 
tunity to go direct from this school into a high salaried 
position or into a big paying business of your own was 
never better than it is right now. And in order to secure 
more men at once to fill the many big openings, we are 
making a very special proposition, as explained below. 











ENE mS ee 


FREE 


In addition to the superior training we give our students in all the departments of automo- 
bile work, we have recently established a new department which is proving remarkably successful. This new 
course combines thorough training in Tractor Engineering, Stationary Gas Engineering and Power Farm- 

ing. We have established a large demonstration field in North Kansas City with the most complete tractor equip- 

ment of any school in the world This course is regularly priced at $50.00, but we are offering a complete scholar- 
ship in this department of our echool free of any cost to those who enroll at this time for our Gonite Automo- 
bile Course—the one, big authentic course which teaches you thoroughly every department of automobile work, 
and qualifies you for expert service in any and all departments of the business. 


$'75 to $300 or More:.Per Month 


For YOU as Proprietor or Manager of Garage, Salesman, Driver, Demonstrator, 
Factory Tester, Ignition System Expert, Repair Man, Tractor Engineer, Sta- 
tionary Engineer or Electric Starter Specialist. 


== Be Ready for the Big Pay in Just Six Weeks “aay 


A great many of our students return to their home towns and 


Extra!! Big New Course 
wevRY J. RAH i Tractor and Stationary 


Gas Engineering and Power Farming 5 





Perhaps right in your town 


Your course of training at this school will qualify you 
for expert work in every department of the business, 
and you can take your own choice as to the special line 
which you are to follow. The minimum wage for any 
of these positions is usually about $75.00 a month with 
rapid edvensunent for those men who are fully 
equipped with a complete knowledge of their work— 
and those who take up work as salesmen, dealers, 
garage owners or repair men make anywhere from 
$100.00 to $300.00 and more per month. 
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ree Scholarship Certificate 


This certificate entitles Mr a —_- 
to a complete course of 


training in Tractor and Stationary Gas Engineering free of any ad- 
ditional cost providing he enrolls for the « complete course of Automo- 
bile Training as given by the Automobile Training School. This 
certificate will not be honored under any other conditions; is not 


transferable. 
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~ Signed) Henry J. Rahe 50 : 
SS G5 Pres., Automobile Training School oD 
($y as 1098 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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establish independent businesses of their own. 
there is a splendid opening at this time for a repair shop, a garage or an auto- 
mobile agency—a chance to become established in a high-class, pleasant and 
very profitable business of your own. 


You will find the work here at our school exceedingly inter- 
esting and practical. Many students complete this entire course in six 
weeks’ time, but your scholarship is unlimited as to time, and you can stay 
as much longer than six weeks as you desire. . 


Big Book Free If you will send us your name 


and address at once on the accompany- 
ing coupon, we will issue in your name and mail to you at oncea free scholar- 

ship certificate covering our big $50.00 combination course in Tractor and 
Stationary Gas Engineering as described above. 
We will also send you, free 
aod postpaid, our big, 60- 
page illustrated book con- 
taining enthusiastic letters 
from scores of A. T. 8, 
graduates, and giving 
you full and complete 
information regarding , 
this big institution, # 
Don't put this matter ; 
off until some other j, 

’ 

' 


COUPON | 


Automobile Training School, 
1098 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me free, and postpaid, your big, 60-page illus- 
trated book, also the free $50.00 Scholarship Certifi- 
cate, as offered in your advertisement. This request 
does not obligate me in any way. 


FREE ixc’soo 


HENRY J. RAHE, Pres., 





time, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it to us 
today. Address 


i 

Henry J.Rahe, Pres. H 
Automobile | — 
Training School; “” 


1098 Locust St., R. F.D sae 
Des ee | emmentnennimemnel necnemienaeimeneaamnas . 


Name 
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